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GENERAL BOOKBINDING co. 
SISFA Cl3 
! 
QUALITY CONTROL MARK 


Like all art, cinema must strive towards the development of 
a culture of its own that will heighten not only the creative 
refinement of the artist but also — and pre-eminently — the 
receptive faculty of the public. 

Today, the need for a searching revaluation of the aesthetic 
standards obtaining both among film-makers and audiences, and 
for thorough revision of the prevalent attitude to the function 
of cinema — has assumed more challenging proportions than ever 
before. Cinematic creation tends to be approached primarily as 
a production of commodities, and large sections of the public — 
to whom film-going is still merely a mode of diversion — remain 
unaware of the full significance of filmic art. 

That is why any conscientious attempt at the advancement 
of the art of motion pictures must, of necessity, engage the entire 
public as well as the film-maker, and lay a sustained emphasis on 
their interdependence. 

It is then the chief objective of this magazine to help impart 
depth and vigour to cinematic culture in our country by becom- 
ing a meeting ground for outspoken discussion and constructive 
analusis of ideas, achievements and problems in the domain of 
the film. Also, in order to present to the American reader a 
complete image of the attainments and function of film in our 
civilization, the magazine will give ample scope to the exposition 
cf the current trends and events in cinematic production abroad. 

Such a‘ meeting ground will provide the responsible film- 
maker with the opportunity to share his experience with — and 
give guidance to — the public and, conversely, will afford to 
the public the possibility of conveying to the film-maker its true 
opinions and genuine demands. Only this kind of exchange on 
the one hand, ond a ricorous support of high standards on the other, 
can offer hope that future cinematic production will give our 
public the motion pictures it truly needs. 

It is clear that the task we have undertaken can only be 
fully accomplished if, in response to our appeal, both the film- 
goer and the film-maker spontaneously participate in our activi- 
ties and thus contribute to the furtherance of our common aim: 
the advancement of a more profound understanding of the func- 
tion and aesthetics of cinema. 

Editor 


TOWARDS A THEORY OF 
DYNAMIC REALISM 


Edouard L. de Laurot 


It is a signal manifestation of the spirit of synthesis of our times 
that the concept of “aesthetics” has come to imply an integration of three 
formerly separate disciplines: history, the social sciences, and art criti- 
cism. This fundamente! relation, largely unaffected by the differen- 
tiations of method particular to the various media of aesthetic expression, 
provides a logical pvwint of departure for our discussion. We shall therefore 
concentrate first, within the framework of the philosophy of aesthetics, 
upon the general laws affecting any artist in his relationship to reality 
andj, then only, more specifically, upon those that condition the film 
artist, because of the intrinsic characteristics of cinema. = 


At the outset. it will be well to clarify the content of the word 
reality, a term as broad as life itself; a sort of omnibus concept exploit- 
ed in aesthetics for the most diverse and often contradictory ideas. Be- 
cause of this inclusiveness, the problem of reality in art has become 
obscured by such a2 tangle of misconceptions that it is necessary to 
establish a few basic motions that will serve as points of reference 
throughout our inaguiry. 


THE ARTIST AND REALITY 


It is of utmost importance to dissociate the concept of reality from 
that of nature, if by nature we understand the physical world, the ag- 
glomeration of objects and phenomena, whether spontaneously developed 
or man-made. constituting the background of our human existence. This 
premiss is imperative; for man’s reality is.a world of ethical, intellectual 
and cesthetic values, while nature, in itself, escapes these categories. 
That is why attributing “beauty” to a sunset or “rational” regularity to a 
snow crystal is but a projection of human values upon a world as non- 
esthetic as it is a-logical and a-moral. 


But this tendency of man to appropriate the external world and 
endow it with human qualities reflects more than the limitations of his 
vocabulary: it constitutes a testimony to man’s refusal of the chaos and 
anonymity of nature and his desire to impose — instead — value, order 
and form upon the indeterminate world into which he is thrown. 


? 


This imposition of human will upon the world of things, whether by 
judgment or by creation, always begins with man’s perception; and it is 
only here that appears the concept of reality whether in its optical, psy- 
chological or aesthetic sense — only at the moment of perception, only 
when the world is apprehended and humanized by man’s subjectivity, 
and not prior to that moment. 

But if reality is the world perceived and transformed by man, it 
will vary with the subjectivity of the individual and, what is more im- 
portant, with the intersubjectivity of a society, milieu or culture, and it 
is thus, in the deepest sense, bcund up with history. History, that is, 
not as the anthology of dynasties and dates but history as experienced 
by those who live it: as the ensemble of economic, social, cultural, politi- 
cal and ethical factors entering into their daily existence. These factors, 
all of which contribute tc the way in which man perceives and ex- 
periences reality, present to him, at each epoch and in each culture, an 
ever-changing set of offers, challenges and exigencies. And, while certain 
basic limitations of the human condition, such as mortality, remain 
constant throughout the centuries, even they take on different signific- 
ance according to the variable context of the historical period. Each 
epoch, then, one might almost say, each generation, broadens man’s 
consciousness of reality, as it unveils to him a new aspect of the human 
condition, a new ethica! equilibrium to be attained, a new way of facing 
destiny. That is why it is essential at each epoch to establish the 
historical dimension of perceived reality. 

It can be said therefore that man’s perception of reality corres- 
ponds to the way in which a given civilization apprehends its destiny. 
Thus, the Gothic manner of representation, although highly stylized, 
appeared realistic to the Medieval man, for it expressed the way in 
which he perceived the external world — as the image of the Kingdom 
¢f God on earth. Even landscape, inflexibly objective though it may seem, 
ras been transformed, by various civilizations, according to the prevalent 
mode of perception: F) Greco — in the words of Malraux — crucified the 
view of Toledo; and, when we arrive in Japan, we are surprised to 
discover that the country looks more like the Occident that the stylized 
rainting of Japanese artists, in keeping with their perception, had led 
us to expect. The appearance of things is thus transformed through the 
interpretation of the artist according to the culture or epoch, and there 
can be no interpretation without a particularized perception. That is 
why there is no “wniversal” art: there are only arts all of which attempt to 
express the universally human — through their particular time. Other- 
wise posterity woule have no way of defining from the artistic heritage 
of a given epoch the manner in which that epoch conceived the univers- 
ally human. 

The artist then belongs to his epoch for the very good reason, 
unfortunately often overlooked, that he was born into it. If he speaks 
the language of the dead past or the artificially conceived future, he 
fails equally, for the old forms expressed the perception of another age, 
and those of abstract future obviously cannot yet exist: hence the failure 
of the pre-Raphaelites on one hand and the Futuristic Abstractionists 
on the other. For if he aims at the universal without the mediacy of the 
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historical, the artist denies history; but his denial is futile, for history 
will not disown him: in nis expression he is compelled to use the idiom 
of the present, of his time. The artist is free, it will be said. Yes — but 
he is not absolutely or ebsurdly free: just as it is impossible for him not 
live in his time, it is equally impossible for him not to submit to the 
necessity of recogrizing the historical dimension of the mode of per- 
ception pre-existing to his work. For to those who say that the artist 
creates a “world of his own”, which he invites man to inhabit, one can 
reply that this world must first be habitable, and that, to be so, it must 
be created from the elements of that common mode of perception. What 
we r:ally understand from a work of art is that only which, in latent 
or chaotic form, is already within us. 

However, it would ke a static view to assume that within a given 
epoch it is sufficient for an artist to “represent” the world according to 
the mode of percention prevalent among the people of his civilization; 
and, as we shall see, such an oversimplification is responsible for much 
that is ancmic in modern art. In our time more specifically, philosophical 
thovght is characterized by its liberation from the static view of a 
harmonious and rational universe — this Newtonian concept having 
given way to a dynamic conception of matter and forms in constant 
flux, conflict and transition. Thus by now to say that we cannot bathe 
twice in the same river has become for us a well-worn truism. We are 
livirg in an age of History, that is, an age conscious of history and of its 
movement; and this consciousness has affected our total perception of 
the world. Whether a tree, a man or a society, we see them as but 
moments of apparent equilibrium, but sections of movement. Within the 
time-space continuum present and future, no longer discernible, tend to 
merge into oneness. 


Consequently, for us, the essence — the. being — of an object or 
person is not the immuteble entity of the substantialists — hidden once 
and for all behind its aopearance — but it is the law presiding over the 
ser.es of manifestations of that object or person. To discover this law of 
becoming in his ambient reality and, with his more refined, more pe- 
netrating perception, enable the people of his civilization to acquire a 
true sense of their very being by apprehending themselves both as exist- 
ing now and as conscious projects of themselves thrown into the future 
— such is the high function which every great artist will attempt to 
accomplish. Not, like the psychoanalyst, to reduce man to merely his 
present and his past, but (more optimistically) to unveil to him the 
future within his vresent being. In this way the artist can become a 
source of hope to his people — hope, of course, in the dynamic sense of 
a consciousness of their existence as movement, which every human 
being — and society — needs in order to feel alive. If the artist lacks this 
faculty of seizing essence as lying at the intersection of the present and 
the future, if he attempts to find essence in the static description of 
present appearance or equally static fabricction of an abstract future, 
he betrays an absence of true vision, since he falls short of his people’s 
own need oi project. For it must be emphasized that vision is not the 
capacity of the artist to see the pure future disconnected from the pre- 
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sent in the manner of a fantasy or a Utopia, but the power to perceive 
futurity within the present. 

It is then precisely at this point that there emerges a common 
ground on which we car. seize the apparently elusive relationship between 
aesthetic expression — art — and ethics as conscious moral action. This 
common ground is obviously to be found on the plane of the artist’s 
ontological reality: both creative necessity and ethical striving are ma- 
nifestations of the fundamental search of every man to acquire being, 
through the recognition by others of his conscious action and its results. 
The artist then can only form his being if his creation is not alienated 
from the public, for his work comes into existence in function of others: 
it is an expression of the artist’s creative freedom addressed to the re- 
creative freedom of the public. 

At each epoch the future — as the possihle-desirable — ripens 
imperceptibly under the surface of appearances and sends an appeal to 
the conscience of the artist. To answer this appeal, to unveil the new 
limits — whether external or internal — of man’s condition and in so 
doing give him the power to transcend them is for the artist a matter 
not only of ontological need but also of responsibility. 

Within this moce of relationship between the artist and reality 
we can comprehend the full significance of the famous phrase that realist 
aesthetic is the ethic of the future. “No man,” as Wagner said, “who ac- 
cepts the world -s he fcund it and wants to leave it unchanged will ever 
be an artist.” Ard it may be added that this epigram can serve as the 
definition of spiritua! barrenness for any man. 

The artist then transforms the world in the most profound sense, 
for he acts upon consciousness: in creating art he at the same time 
morally creates reality, and in this process he transforms himself, that 
is, becomes — for the series of manifestations of his creativity are at 
the same time elements in the formation of his being. 

We can already see how the foregoing analysis of the relationship 
between the artist and reality shows that the motion of the aesthetic 
can no longer be confined within the Kantian formulation of purpos- 
iveness without purpcse, and that the concept of dynamic realism can 
become a basis for artistic expression corresponding to the perception of 
reality in our epoch. 

* 


This conception of dynamic realism applies, of course, with part- 
icular force to the film-artist, both because of the width of appeal 
Fossess:d by cinema and because of certain qualities inherent in the 
medium itself. The cinema came into existence at a moment when, after 
the age of Medieval static hierarchy and after that of rationalistic 
harmony, the notion oi space and time was being gradually replaced, 
in man’s consciousness, by that of a space-time continuum: it is the 
only art capable of the transformation of space into time and time into 
space, and it is therefore singularly qualified to seize things in movement, 
not in the obvious sense of reproducing their motions, but in the deep 
sense of being able to apprehend the laws of becoming in things and 
therefore the very spirit of our epoch. 


THE ALLUREMENTS OF THE GRATUITOUS 


That such formulations are valid would be taken for granted by 
the overwhelming majority of European film artists nowadays. Even as 
long as 30 years ago Germaine Dulac spoke of “The essence of cinema as 
springing from the very essence of the universe: Movement”; and the 
recent trends in Euronean cinema afford ample proofs of a consciousness 
formed by those basic premisses. 

Neither is there much doubt that they would be accepted by many 
film artists here as well. However, certain characteristics of recent 
American cinema in general and of the Independent Avant-garde in 
particular lead us to think it probable that they would agree with such 
an outline of the relationship between art and reality too readily. Human- 
ly enough, they might concur with the principles without perhaps fully 
realizing their consequences in practice. 

So, to illustrate and give practical application to these theoretical 
principles, let us now use them as criteria for an analysis of some aspects 
of the all-inclusive, independent American avant-garde. 


It is in the name of the great potential of talent among the young 
generation of American film makers, and in recognition of the exception- 
al achievement attained by some of them that this analysis is under- 
taken. And what follows should be interpreted not as a detailed anatom- 
ica) description, but rather as an attempt at a general diagnosis aimed 
at a better understanding of the present condition of the American 
avant-garde film. 

All of us are more or less familiar with the genres typical of our 
contemporary American avant-garde: the surrealistic film, the film 
poem, the film on art, the psychological film, the study in abstraction, 
the film of atmosphere, the experimental film, and so forth. A strict 
classification is difficult in practice, since these categories infrequently 
appear in pure form, usually being found as alloys — such curia as 
“surrealistic symphonies” and “psychological poems.” However, our main 
concern is not with the ambitious nomenclature and complex form of 
these genres: it is with their content. 

One of the recurrent products of avant-garde cinema is the art-on- 
art film, or, what might be called more appositely, the PARASITIC 
CINEMA. The formula is simple: one takes a painting or a piece of 
statuary — (or a dance for that matter) — and makes a film on it. Let 
there be no mistake — this is not a straight, unpretentious documentary 
with the aim of making, say, the excavations of Fayoum accessible to the 
inhabitants of Saskatchewan — an aim which would of course be 
entirely acceptable, though it would have little to do with cinematic art. 
But it is the claim of art-film makers that they improve the original, 
“bringing out the hidden plastic potentialities” of the masterpiece, as it is 
said in the pseudo-aesthetic cant. Intricate lighting effects, acrobatic 
camera angles anc other self-conscious tricks are used to accentuate — 
to the accompaniment of “contrapuntally synchronized”, or, the more 
up-to-date, electronic music — the convexities and concavities of the 
statue. It may of course occur to the spectator that such a procedure is 
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based on the assumption that since, for instance, Maillol is a great 
sculptor, if I make a film on his art, it cannot be too bad and, incident- 
ally, some of his prestige may attach to my film. And we cannot help 
feeling that the conception of the aesthetics of cinema implicit in these 
films is an innocent one. For while cinema has all the possibilities for 
becoming the synthesis of all other arts, it ceases to exist as soon as it is 
either subjected to — or parasitic on — any one of them. Synthesis 
implies absorption by fusion and transformation, and this process is the 
very opposite of mere inclusion or exploitation, such as we find here. 


Another affliction of the avant-garde cinema — which might be 
referred to as INFANTILE PSYCHOLOGISM — is responsible for films 
in which pale simulacra of men — schizophrenics, mental cripples, im- 
potent wrecks of humanity torn out of the context of their life, lead 
somnambulically their frustrated existences against the sinister back- 
ground of a disintegrating universe. What their authors apparently 
forget is that the difference between psychoanalysis and art is one 
between clinic and drama. Psychoanalysis, being intrinsically a reduction 
of man to his past is, for that reason, intrinsically a-moral. Drama is 
conscious action and therefore moral. While in psychoanalysis man is 
victim of his past or his complexes and can at best be passively liberated, 
drama shows man as pitted against necessity but in active opposition to 
it, and hence in the act of self-liberation. Thus, tis kind of psycholog- 
ism, at opposite poles from Dostoievskian psychology (which we can call 
the psychology of morality) can have but an oblique relation to art, 
Since it omits the essentially human reality — morality in action — in 
its treatment of human beings. While the dramatist would have dealt 
with these symptoms of social evils so as to transcend them, in these 
films they have no cathartic value but are often exploited sensationally 
as subjects in themselves. 


‘But the depopulated universe of the countless varieties of abstract 
films—the symphonies of light, “synchromes,” “rhythmonies,” linear poems, 
and so forth, carries us one step further away from humanity and, what 
is worse, from humanness. We are shown abracadabras of lines and 
zigzags and asked to accept these studies in rhythm as the sublimated 
expression of man’s perception of reality. But, whereas in art, such 
spatial or chromatic relationships would be so integrated as to evoke 
articulate human emotions related to man’s reality, the purely contrived 
formal exercises in these films can at best reach the spectator only on 
the level of indeterminate sensation. 


Another class of abstract films assumes that it is the function of 
the camera to discover “hidden” aspects of life, to reveal that for instance 
inanimate objects such as machines have a “life of their own,” If, however, 
machines seem to possess life, it is (of course) not human life, but at best 
cnly apparently analogous to it through a sentimentally anthropomorphic 
substitution and can therefore, in itself, have but a fleeting interest for 
man. Such studies may have some importance formally, but their ulti- 
mate significance as a work of art will depend on the degree to which 
they contribute to the revelation of the true relationship of man to-say- 
the machine within a particularized context of human reality. 


Sa 
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There is yet another category of films under the general heading 
of abstract, which, feeding on nature-supplied patterns, approaches 
stark charlatanry. For there is a quality of insolent mystification in the 
artist who makes a film for example on paints dissolving in water and 
claims that he “creates”. He does not create for the simple reason that he 
has obviously no creative control over his medium. And, as was emphasiz- 
ed from the beginning, whatever nature may create by herself escapes 
the notion of the aesthetic. The true artist creates his world out of 
humarly perceived reality, creates it, and not simply discovers. “Nature,” 
to him, “is but a dictionary.” 


It must, however, be said, in justice to the majority of avant- 
garde film makers, that in most cases their work is a sincere attempt to 
find new forms of expression. This is indeed the avowed end of many of 
these artists, who refer to their work as “experimental.” Now experimenting 
is undeniably an integral part of all artistic creation, but we must 
remember that it has its laws, and that these cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. 


First of all, iust as there can be no fruitful experimentation in 
science without a governing hypothesis, so, in art, true experimentation 
must derive from an idea, a conception which it attempts to realize 
formally; it is thus content seeking unity with form. It begins with the 
artist’s recognition of the inadequacy of old forms to express the perceiv- 
ed reality of his epoch and constitutes his search for form that will 
express it: that is why all history of art can be written from the point 
of view of a continual cestruction of old forms. Experimentation for its 
own sake is like mixing colors on a palette — and in this kind of preli- 
minary work a number of film artists have demonstrated considerable 
ingenuity. But the painter must also paint. 


Secondly, it is obvious that the term experiment can be applied 
only to an operation or action performed for the first time. This credit 
could hardly be given to those film artists who are some 30 years behind 
the times in their indefatigable imitation of the European avantgarde 
of the twenties, showing a particular predilection for Cocteau, who has 
himself been called a “pickpocket of ideas.” 


Furthermore, there is a tendency to forget that such outdated 
movements as Dadaism and Surrealism began as a quest for a new form- 
content relationship, and not for a new form in itself. The film artists 
who now imitate them take as their point of departure not the origin 
of this quest, but only its originality. We must remember that, even in 
those early films, seemingly remote from reality, the European surrealists 
registered a protest against the oppression of certain values which they 
found had lost their vitality and become a deadweight. What is more, 
most of these film makers have since grown out of their youthful phase 
of experimentation and integrated its fruits in their later work. Thus a 
Bunuel after Chien Andalou could make La Terre and a Rene Clair, after 
Entr’acte cauld make A Nous la Liberte. 


On the other hand, much of what we see now in American avant- 
garde cinema derives from the jetsam of European aesthetic ideas and 
is therefore at two removes from primacy in experimentation. For the 
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neglect of the basic laws of experimentation and the abhorrence of 
realism (induced perhaps by the unavowed consciousness that realism 
is more difficult, more exacting in creativity than aesthetic adventure) 
ras culminated in a regrettable paradox among many film artists in 
whose work we often find instead of content dictating form, form in 
pursuit of content. 

Since among the countless other genres of avant-garde cinema, 
we find an underlying homogeneity of symptoms, the few trends that 
have keen referred to should be sufficient to make clear at least the 
nature of the problem. Some pessimists will say that these films are 
representative of the society within which the artists work and that 
therefore little can be expected from attempts to change their standards; 
especially, it will ke pointed out, as similar symptoms are to be observed 
in other domains of American art. But it will be more constructive to 
assume that these films are not representative, that the main evil 
lies, not in the society itself, but in the relation of the film artist to that 
society. 

Underlying the closed chain of causes is a misinterpretation of 
individualism in art as the license for each to disregard all discipline 
and necessity. This hypertrophy of anarchic individualism leads inevi- 
tably to an anarchy of perception: the artist feels it enough to portray 
his unique experience, ‘o “express himself”, as is commonly said. On the 
other hand he realizes — whether he admits it or not — that true in- 
dividuality can exist only in function of others, and that, consequently, 
his creative individualism remains a pure proposition until recognized by 
a public. This awareness is reflected in the strenuous and sustained 
attempts of the avant-garde to find distribution for their films, prompt- 
ed — quite apart from financial considerations — by a desire to reach 
the public. But, one may ask: reach them WITH WHAT? Since a true 
work of art is extracted from the reality of the people of a given culture 
and at the same time an appeal to their re-creative freedom, we cannot 
blame the public for failing to respond to the highly personal elucubra- 
tions of “film poets,” to the cinematic vagaries of the pure individualist— 
these filmic exhibitions of egotism have even less content for them than 
the synthetic hashish of Hollywood. 

When the public — with the possible exception of a coterie of 
snobs or a group of misguided university students — refuse to recognize 
his work, the artist finds himself alienated from them in two directions: 
they are neither the object of his perception nor, in turn, can he give 
them a sense of being. His individualism, frustrated, remains suspended 
in the void. And, once he has become severed from reality, he no longer 
responds to the appea! which the public sends to him — the chain of 
Causes becomes a closed one: the artist has lost his creative bearings. 
Never will the individualist esthetes of the cinema reach the great public, 
— warned Benoit-Levy, —. that public which can only be stirred by 
contact with life. 

If, then, the imaginativeness and energy manifested by so many 
young American film makers are not to be wasted, we must attempt to 
answer these questions: how can the film artist reach the public, with 
what can he reach them? What can be done to save him from a stasis — 
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ironically — analogous to that of present-day Hollywood, which he open-. 
ly condemns — from Hollywood’s lack of vision? What can give him the 
sense of his society as project, without which he cannot feel he has a 
real function. without which his work must remain derivative and 
static? 


CLIMATE FOR A RENAISSANCE 


However cursory, the analysis sketched above points to certain 
positive conclusions as to how a revitalization of the American art film 
could be attempted. 


First of all it indicates the need for a more profound awareness 
of the interrelationship of reality, culture, and art. 

America is certainly the leading country in the world in her sincere 
concern “to bring culture to the masses.” A great deal of energy, in- 
genuity and means are being expended towards this aim. At the same 
t'me it must te remembered that the avowed goal pointed to by the 
eiucationalists and artists is, emphatically, not the improvement of the 
existing mass-culture, but the creation of a high culture for the masses, 
perhaps different in individual character from the great cultures of the 
past and present, but comparable to them in aesthetic level and social 
1ole. However, it is impossible to dissociate the birth or growth of any 
{ recat culture in known nistory from a vision transcending the immediate. 
Even if the notion of transcendence has become largely secularized 
w-thin our century, the need for transcendence itself has certainly not 
disappeared — though it has been transformed in direction. It is still a 
condition sine qua non for the development of a culture in the truest 
sense of that word. 

Culture then is not a fossilized artistic heritage, whether borrowed 
or autochthonous, encapsulated in museums or taught in art institutes, 
but rather, the ensemble of values and concepts common in various 
degrees of awareness to all people of a given civilization — it is a climate 
of the. soul, a way of apprehending the world, a manner of grappling 
with destiny. 

It is then in this profound sense that the young America is in 
search Sf a culture, and this sustained and eager quest for a conception 
of existence affords perhaps the greatest reassurance as to the develop- 
ment of her strength and vitality. 

What does this signify for the artist? Simply that, since art may 
be taken as the expression of a culture’s conception of destiny, it is his 
function to bring out the obscure, inchoate aspirations and strivings of 
his people into the light of consciousness — to discover the laws of 
transcendence that underly their particular situation in time and place. 
That is why it can be said that art transforms necessity into freedom. 
And, being the aesthetic manifestation of the need for conquering 
necessity, art has always deteriorated whenever a breach occurred be- 
tween the artist and the people as embodying the ensemble of cultural — 
values. 
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Thus the mission of cinema — an art specifically suited to the 
expression of the spirit of our epoch — is, like that of all great art, to 
become a mode of communion, or, as Elie Faure put it, the cathedral of 
the XXth Century. 

* 


But it is obvious!y doubtful whether the cinema will be able to 
fulfil this mission un'ess the film artist fully understands that vocation 
is responsibility. 

For the second main conclusion emerging from our analysis of the 
conditions now prevalent in American cinematic avant-garde — if it 
wants to become a real avant-garde — is that in order for the artist to 
give substance to his work and become a spiritual force for his public, 
he must, as it would be said in Europe, engage his conscience in the 
reality of his epoch. These words will certainly not strike the reader as 
unfamiliar. But on the other hand the concept of engagement has, in this 
country, undeniably suffered grave distortions which have lent to it 
certain frivolous overtones and, let us admit, most sinister undertones. 


The mest frequently encountered fallacy is that engagement is 
“propaganda” or, at least, implies a sort of baleful bondage to a pre- 
determined political doctrine and therefore constitutes a limitation of 
the artist’s freedom and a compulsion on his inspiration. Paradoxically 
enough, the contrary hs always been true of all great artists, who com- 
mitted through their art to the expression of the vital beliefs, values and 
aspirations of their time, revealed their people to themselves. Whether 
religious or secular, all great art has always performed this function, 
whether through a Hesiod, a Dante, or a Tolstoy. Engagement then is 
primarily a moral concept, and if in our epoch the term is sometimes 
confused with political commitment, it is simply because, as it often hap- 
rens, political issues are nowadays more inextricably bound up with 
ethical and social values than ever before. 

Another aspect of engagement, this one greatly underemphasized. 
is its quality of constant commitment. Some artists, while they feel free 
to engage their conscience morally “upon occasion”, feel equally free not 
to engage it: they regard the matter as a two-way proposition. Such 
sporadic commitment of one’s conscience would be, of course, no less 
absurd than being “moral” every other day — on, say, Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays only. In fact it would be in no way different from the 
Sunday morality of a Babbitt. But while it is quite clear to these 
artists that commitment of one’s conscience is a positive act, it somehow 
escapes them that, obversely, abstention from such commitment is also 
an act, a negative act for which they must hold themselves as responsible 
as for the positive one. 

This of course does not mean that it is imperative for the artist 
to be strictly committed to the dictates of any particular political credo. 
It does mean however that he is not fulfilling his function if, whether 
through indifference or timorousness, he evades the total expression of 
reality according to his perception. He is of course free to make a film 
on the vicissitudes of a paranoiac or to animate wall-paper patterns if, 
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according to his best conscience, these are true expressions of his time. 
But we can doubt whether such films would provide the audience with 
a sense of being and of movement — whether they would be accepted 
as containing vision. 

Lastly we come to a misconception of commitment to reality 
deriving frcm an oversimplification of the actual concept. No sooner 
are the words “engagement”, “reality”, “responsibility” pronounced than 
the film maker will say to himself: “Oh, I know this tune — they want 
me to make social-realist documentaries on the slums or on economic 
conditions in underdeveloped areas. This kind of thing is a bore and has 
nothing to do with art.” 

And he is right — in most cases it has not. 

Here we have another example of the confusion which arises when 
the superficial conception of realism, represented in particular by several 
types pseudo-realistic documentary, is erroneously substituted for the 
true expression of reality. 

The most widely rampant among the would-be realist films is of 
course the objective-representational type, that is the travelogues and 
r-portages that show “events” and “facts” only, such as the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. Their claim to represent “reality” is based on the 
assumption that “the camera cannot lie”, a disarmingly enthusiastic 
prem’'ss originally advanced by the Russian Cinema-Eye school of film 
makers. 

Slightly less candid is the so-called informational film on such 
Subjects as, say, the manufacturing of pipes. Aside from the fact that 
one rarely can become engrossed in such themes, the layman learns 
nothing relevant and the expert, still less, — since he knows more 
than the film maker about the subject anyway. Thus from the point 
cf view of rea'ism its aspect as a vehicle of information is the least 
important. For a film of this type to have a justifiable claim to any 
degree of realism. it would have to show not so much the pipes as the 
signif cance cf making these pipes ir terms of the reality of their maker. 

It need hardly be mentioned that one could not call realistic that 
expression of ingenuous humanism — a documentary chanting the 
victory of man over matter, and indulging in the glorification of com- 
merce, industry and mechanical progress — a brand not infrequently 
sponsored by some General Machines or International Business Motors. 

More ambitious and therefore more misleading is a fourth type, 
which purports to fulfil a “social function” by simply photographing 
descriptively various social ills. It invokes our pity with pictures of 
hydrocephalic children on the other side of the Equator; but since it 
is usually as jejune in content as it is evangelical in tone it remains, 
disappointingly anodyne. Some institutionally sponsored documentaries, 
for instance, could become less neutral artistically and more effective 
morally if they were not limited to showing the sending of bulldozers to 
Bolivia and penicillin to Patagonia — the purely physical aspects of 
man’s effort to surmount his condition. 

The temptation of facile realism betrayed in these and in many 
other varieties of pseudorealistic documentary is, of course, all the 
greater since the materials used in them are literally fragments of 
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photographed actuality. But we have seen that the expression of reality 
in the deepest sense is not a matter of form or even that of subject. 
It is a matter of content dictated by a dynamic perception of reality, 
reflecting the development of the human conscience within its historical 
context. It should therefore be clear that the conception of dynamic 
realirm enc: urages rather than hinders the flourishing of great cinema- 
tic art in a variety of genres; that it makes place for the free develop- 
ment of divers2 tastes, talents and aesthetic persuasions. The artist 
should be at likerty to work out his style, to reach for his individual 
form, so long as that form does not obscure content, so long as his 
conscience is engaged in the reality of his epoch, so long as his percept- 
ion of that reality is dynamic, so long, that is, as he possesses vision. 
L’age d@’Or of Bunuel and The Emperor’s Nightingale express realistic 
content with no less cogency for the one being surrealistic in its tech- 
nique and the other a puppet fairy tale. All art is coherent distortion; 
and to limit oneself to literal representation is to fall into the torpor of 
pure naturalism. 

Trat is why, today, a more profound conception of realism should 
be advanced than that of naturalistic or ponderously social-realistic 
documentary and als» broader — on the plane of form — than that of 
Grierson who, while insisting on dramatization of reality, neglected the 
cine-drama itself. 

Moreover, the theoretical principles outlined above can provide us 
with safeguards against some oversimplifications and short-cuts in- 
herent in an indiscriminating interpretation of neo-realism. For it 
follows frcm these principles that realism is the expression of that 
which is truer than the ordinarily perceived reality, since it shows not 
merely that which happens (in so-called “everyday life” or “real life’) 
but —-. to use Aristotle's phrase — that which would (inevitably and 
generally) happen in a given context of circumstances. Realistic art then 
is a fusion of the universal and the particular or — more exactly — the 
expression of the universe] through the particular. Some neo-realists, 
however, come dangerously close to naturalism; they are tempted to 
Overemphasize the idiosyncratic aspect of their characters at the ex- 
pens: of dramatic intensification and extension; and they are contented 
with representing their “heroes in the street” as they are (now) instead 
of elic ting the movement of their consciousness. Grierson himself admit- 
ted that “What, of course, made the documentary successful was that in 
@ decade of spiritual weariness it reached out, almost alone among the 
med'a, toward the future.” 

It must of course be realized that in his struggle to conquer the 
public in America the film artist is faced with much greater obstacles 
than his European colleague. For if the artist’s function is to send a free 
appeal to his public to recognize itself, its present condition and its 
unformulated aspirations, this function implies a correlative one in his 
Public: a capacity to receive such an appeal and respond to it. However, 
the American film artist finds himself pitted against a public that, 
nourished almost exclusively on the ersatzes of Hollywood and Television, 
b-lieves that these are art; against a public that accepts art as merely 
“entertainment”, the aim of which is to provide “relaxation”; against a 
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public by whom ethic 2nd morality are often understood as mere sets 
of restrictive rules ard not the discipline and driving power of the 
spirit; for whom the word “idealist” takes on a pejorative inflection and 
who view principles as suspiciously as dogmas; in short, against a 
public that in 2 film like The Death of a Salesman is likely to see no 
tragedy and no u.iiversal meaning but only the dilemma of an individual 
whe “lost his job and went crazy”. 

But these adverse conditions should not become for the artist a 
pretext for discouragement or for abdication. On the contrary, he should 
see them as a challenge — a challenge to give purposive form to the 
aesthet'c chaos that surrounds him through a sincere and far-reaching 
assessment and re-interpretation. Since he is dealing with a public 
alenated both from him and from its own reality, he is all the more 
responsible for attempting to awaken in that public some consciousness 
cf the significance of art in man’s life. 

What is more, the American film artist can find encouragement 
in the outstanding films, both in documentary and in other genres, that 
America has already given the world. To cite a few at random, films 
like: The River, Modern Times, Citizen Kane, The Best Years Of Our Life, 
The Men, — all great films of the past, all examples of the honest 
and penetrating perception of their time. But, as ever in history, our 
epoch sends an appeal for other themes — it has another spirit to ex- 
press, other currents swell under its surface, asking to be brought to 
consciousness. Great as they are, the internal pressure of these films 
can no longer withstand the external pressure of the already changed 
reality of our time. 

* 


That Europe is conscious of this pressure of history can be seen 
in the fact that little or almest no “pure art” film is being made by the 
present generation of European film makers, among whom realistic ten- 
dencies are increasingly to be felt, and that there is little evidence in 
their art of a passive acceptance of the world as disintegrating. Europe 
as a whole, remembering her enthusiasm for the great American films 
of the past, is anxious to see films representative of the American reality 
of today. 

Whether in the limelights or in the searchlights, American 
civilization is under mundial scrutiny. Inside the country, spiritual 
strength and orientation are being invoked. That strength, that spirit 
America cannot derive from the politician’s speeches or from the effete 
messages of Hollywood or Television, but only from an art that will give 
her the consciousness of her being and her destiny. 

To crystallize this consciousness, then, could be a challenge to the 
film artist’s creative resources. Artists, Grierson said, are today the 
guardians of spiritual values. And it might be added that they should 
also ke their creators. 

Like all artists, the film maker today owes to his great civilization 
the debt of his talent: and he will have paid this debt more fully when, 
in his creation, man emerges, not as a silhouette, but in a veritable third 
d’mension: that of life. 
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MOTION PICTURES AND 
THE PUBLIC 


George N. Fenin 


“Among individuals, as among Nations, respect of the others’ rights 
is true peace”, wrote one day Benito Juarez. The simplicity of this state- 
ment can be matched only by its implicit truth, and its impact may as 
well be applied and developed in a research on the very interesting and 
instructive field of the relationship between the American motion picture 
industry and the public. What is this relationship, anyway? What are its 
purposes and goals? 

The answer. as of today, is very simple. The industry talks about 
the motion pictures in exclusive terms of commercial product, of canned 
entertainment, to be produced in the most orthodox formula highly 
accepted to the box office, and spread in a large mass market with the 
support of very energetic publicity and advertising campaigns. Nothing 
is really being done in terms of authentic scouting of public opinion. 
No public relations activities between the industry and the public dream 
of asking the public’s reaction to some particular modern trends and 
feelings in the cinematic art. The public is considered only in the terms 
of consumer, and as such, subjected to the usual salesmanship pressure. 

The absurdity of this situation needs to be further explained, for 

the sake of all concerned parties. Let us assume, a priori, that the in- 
dustry is only interested in receipts from the box office, in a favorable 
and impressive list of figures which could confirm its right track in the 
complexities of production and distribution. Let us, therefore, forget for 
@ moment the esthetic and human values of motion pictures and reason 
in terms of business. 


A good film is the one that provides a rush at the box office, sup- 
plies a steady income and becomes an asset, not a liability for the pro- 
ducer. When this good film is followed by others, of equal financial suc- 
cess, the producer congratulates himself and decides that this is exactly 
what the public wants. From this moment the producer is lost. A good 
film is a film that makes money, a bad film is the one that gives him fi- 
nancial headaches. 


But what happens when a crisis occurs, when this crisis shapes up 
in a chronic phenomencn of paramount importance? It is a well known 
fact that since 1947 American motion pictures have started a downhill 
trend. The quality of films has deteriorated to an impressive extent; 
millions of moviegoers have decided to invest their films money in a te- 
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levision set, and the critics have started a substantial agitation, trying 
to find out what is really wrong in the picture. What has the industry 
done to correct the consequences of this deluge? It has streamlined its 
personnel, eliminated grade B pictures, fought desperately with inno- 
vations such as Cinerama, Cinemascope, 3 D, Vistavision, etc. and con- 
centrated in escapist formulas based on musical extravaganzas, biblical 
renditions, pseudo-historical yarns. But the public, once again, has been 
entirsly disregarded. 


Still, the public is the customer, and the customer is always right, 
as the slogan goes in business. This customer has been bypassed, its 
reaction to mcdern pictures has not been taken in consideration, its 
opinion coes not seem to bear any influence. This status seems incredible, 
but it is nevertheless true. And the motion picture industry does not 
seem to realize it. 


The American public has been a major force in the latest years. 
It is a fact that it has become tired of the archaic formulas exploited by 
th: Hollywood producers ad infinitum. After all, we are in a changing 
wor.id, with new exigencies and new thoughts, and the vitality of a good 
motion picture art, technique or trade (if we want to continue our line 
of reasoning on the prcducer’s side of the story) rests entirely upon an 
entirely new concept of the cinema. In this concept, we have to grant 
full respect to the American public’s exigencies, acknowledge its desire, 
and find an efficient system of cooperation. 


Let us examine a little this American public, this cross section of 
American life. For many years the audiences were despised by the pro- 
ducers. The average psychic reception of the masses to the film was that 
of a ten years old child. On the basis of this mistaken assumption, the 
industry flooded the movie theatres with an ocean of cheap products. 
The public remained faithful to its heroes and heroines for several years. 
But the time of the last straw that broke the back of the camel had to 
come. And in 1947, the hope in television started the mass exodus from 
the theaters, leaving Hollywood totally unprepared. Today the same 
public realizes that television has grown up too rapidly, that it is tech- 
nically well advanced, but artistically well below a defined standard. But 
on the other hand. why should the public turn its back to TV and return 
to the theaters, and lock upon the same old trite stuff made in Holly- 
wood? Movie producers declare that TV is keeping movie audiences away 
from the theatres. But let them introduce some sensible, intelligent, 
human films with new original themes and the public lines up at the 
box office. The humarity of the sheriff in High Noon, so true and in the 
same time so much opposed to the conventional cliche of the law uphold- 
er in the Old West, has attracted the attention of the public, provided 
artistic as well as commercial success to the film, originated a definite 
revision and reappraisal! of the Western picture, for many years consider- 
ed in terms of a mere horse opera. The introspection and depth of cha- 
racters in heavy dramas such as From Here to Eternity, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, On The Waterfront, The Caine Munity, the social causes 
of Riot in Cell Block 11, The Hitchhiker, The Sniper, The Wild One, to 
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mention only a few interesting films, have provided a definite appeal 
to the audiences. 


The public’s interest has to be respected, its sense of modern values, 
its desire of more human and sensible stories is to be acknowledged and 
promoted. Films reach the audiences through advertising, always claim- 
ing that they are better than ever; in eighty per cent of the cases, the 
public finds out that the publicity was grossly exaggerated and that the 
story is always the same. In a country like ours, which has so many 
standardized features, it is unthinkable that such a powerful weapon of 
transmission of ideas like the motion picture could be made so inefficient 
by a lack of originality. It is time to start the process from the bottom, 
to investigate among the audiences, to capture their feelings and desires 
and thus, to concentrate in new formulas. The motion picture is still 
corsidered a commercial product. But even from this point of view, the 
producer’s actual approach is wrong. A product has to be continually 
developed and improved. made more and more appealing to the consum- 
er. What happens, instead? The phenomenon of crystalization of formu- 
las continues. Only a few producers, mostly independent ones have the 
courage to try new themes which are in many cases rewarded more than 
amply. But the majority goes on with the same system, considering the 
film as a standard product. In many cases the amount of money budget- 
ed for a production goes to signify that the film is due to obtain success. 
This is another serious mistake. Take a recent 5 million dollars opus: 
The Egyptian. In our opinion this film is worse than the last of the 
epics of Cecil B. de Mille. Look instead at Martin Luther, made with only 
500 thousand dollars, and you will see how wisely, intelligently and 
artistically the money has been invested. 


The problem today is still the same: quality in the production. 
This quality cannot be replaced by technical gimmicks. The film, which 
is and will always be art, even if it has to make concessions to the 
mercantile aspects of the production, needs today a serious, creative ap- 
proach with a certain amount of risk involved, if necessary. 


After all, from the nickelodeons to the talkies, from the color to 
CINERAMA, the history of the American motion picture is a saga of 
pioneer efforts, which have been characterised by the rise of some won- 
derful achievements. But the actual stagnation due to commercial causes, 
this tendency to make only safe and sound films, affected by a mono- 
tonous and standardized characteristic, this absolute disregard of the 
public’s opinion is a very sad phenomenon. That is why the American 
public is more and more devoting its attention to foreign films and is 
able to make comparisons. The American film industry derives 40 per 
cent of its profits from foreign markets. The national profits are still in 
the black because of the increase in sideline concessions in movie houses; 
in‘other words, sales of popcorn and candy bars are saving Hollywood 
from passivity. 

This situation cannot last any longer. It is imperative that Holly- 
wood start a public relations campaign within the people, digs their 
feelings, respects their rights. On a parallel basis, it is also imperative 
that Hollywood start to promote more vitality, originality, humanity 
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among its creative forces, shaping up its writers, directors, producers 
along new lines. TV is gcing strong in Great Britain and France, not to 
mention Italy; still, motion pictures are on the increase every year in 
these countries due to their qualities. Why should American motion 
pictures not follow this trend? A revision of the mercantile mentality, a 
respect of the public’s exigencies, an improvement in the quality of the 
film is now more necessary than ever. As an art, a message, a product, a 
social weapon of understanding, the cinema needs continuous support 
from all directions. Let the industry realize this situation. The education- 
al film progress made by Universities and Film Societies, by private and 
cultural organizations, is already remarkable. It is high time that the 
industry falls in these steps, in order to avoid the era of the spiritual 
cesert in glorious Technicolor. 


The unyielding avant-garde en marche — from left to right: Marcel Duchamp, Max 
Ernst and Hans Richter discussing ‘‘NFS’’, Richter’s forthcoming film. 
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THE FILM AS AN ORIGINAL 
ART FORM 


Hans Richter 


The main esthetic problem in the movies, which were invented 
for reproduction (of movement) is, paradoxically, the overcoming of 
reproduction. In other words the question is: to what degree is the ca- 
mera (film, color, sound, etc.) developed and used to reproduce (any 
object which appears before the lens) or to produce (sensations not 
possible in any other art medium) ? 


This question is by no means a purely technical or mechanical one. 
The technical liberation of the camera is intimately inter-related with 
psychological, social, economic and esthetic problems. They all play a 
role in deciding to what use techniaue is put and how much it is libeFat- 
ed. Before this fundamental matter with its manifold implications, is 
sufficiently cleared up it is impossible to speak of the film as an in- 
dependent art form, even as an art form at all, whatever its promises 
might be. In the words of Pudovkin: What is a work of art before it 
comes in front of the camera, such as acting, staging or the novel is 
not a work of art on the screen. 


Even to the sincere lover of the film in its present form it must 
seem that the film is overwhelmingly used for keeping records of creative 
achievements: of plays. actors, novels or just plain nature, and pro- 
portionately less for the creation of original filmic sensations. It is true 
that the commercial entertainment film uses many of the liberating 
elements, discovered since 1895 by Melies, Griffith, Eisenstein and others, 
leading towards an original cinematic form. But the general tendency 
of the film industry, as an economic institution, is the distribution of 
each film to a maximum number of people. This institution has to avoid 
it to move away from the traditional forms of story — telling to which 
the maximum number of people are conditioned: the theater, with the 
Supremacy of the actor — and the novel or the play, with the writer. 
Both traditions weigh heavily upon the film and prevent it from coming 
into its own. 


David Ward Griffith forced the stage actor, as early as 1909, into 
mosaic-acting, and broke-up, in that way, the uninterrupted scene — 
acting of the stage actor into hundreds of separately acted scenes which 
assumed continuity only in the cutting room. His innovation of the 
close-up and the crosscutting of simultaneous events were revolutionary 
steps towards a filmic style. But when he broke with theater-acting he 
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gave, involuntarily, an 2verwhelming influence back to the actor in the 
creation of the star. As Star the actor immortalized reproduction and 
dominated the film form once again. 


The novel on the other hand has adapted itself in the last 50 
years to the film. It has become increasingly image-minded. But its 
technique of psychological character-development, its style of story- 
telling, traditional property of literature, dominates the film and makes 
it elso, from this side, reproduction (of literary works, which were 
original art before they were produced in Hollywood, London, Paris and 
Rome). 


It does not concern us here that in spite of dependency upon other 
art forms, and in spite of the greater or smaller degree of reproduction, 
many films have shown exceptional qualities. It is known that the film 
ir dvstry has produced fascinating works, full of inventiveness, inspiration 
and human values. The problem with which we are dealing here is the 
film as an original art form. Good or bad have no meaning as long as it 
is not clear upon what esthetic fundamentals the film is supposed to be 
built. 

The uncertainty of whether film as such (i. e. the entertainment 
film) is essentially theatrical, literary, or fine-art, ends with the doubt 
in the minds of many sincere film historians and critics as to whether 
the film is, or ever will be, an original art at all! There is also another 
school of thought which defies the present form of the film altogether, 
in spite of its overwhelming success and powerful influence, rejects its 
values as social compensator in offering paradises, complete with gods 
and godesses, and sees in it a grandiose perversion of the medium. 


Between the two schools I would prefer to say that the fictional 
film in its present form is a reproduction of several art forms mixed with 
original cinematographic elements. But the fact is that there are at 
least two film forms besides the fictional film, which, less spectacular 
than Hollywood, are more cinematographic in the proper sense of the 
word. 

Several times in the history of the movies a revolt has temporarily 
broken the hold of the two traditional arts over the entertainment film. 
To state the two most important revolts: the post-revolutionary silent 
Russian film (POTEMKIN), and after the liberation of Italy from 
Fascism the post-war Italian film (PAISAN). In both cases the fictional 
film has turned from fiction to history and from theater style to do- 
cumentary style in the use of natural setting, people not actors, and real 
events. 


With the documentary approach the film gets back to its funda- 
mentals. Here it has a solid esthetic basis: in the free use of nature, 
including man, as raw material. By selection, elimination and coordinat- 
ion of natural elements, a film form evolves which is original and not 
bound by theatrical or literary tradition. That goes of course, as much 
for the semi-documentary fictional film (POTEMKIN, PAISAN), as for 
the documentary film itself. These elements might obtain a social, 
economic, political, general human meaning according to their selection 
and coordination. But this meaning does not exist a priori in the facts, 
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nor is it a reproduction (as in an actor’s performance). It is created in 
the camera and the cutting room. The documentary film is an original 
art form. It has come to grips with facts — on its own original level. It 
covers the rational side of our lives, from the scientific experiment to 
the poetic landscape-study, but never moves away from the factual. Its 
scope is wide. Nevertheless, it is an original art form only as far as it 
keeps strictly to the use of natural raw material in rational inter- 
pretation. The modern, more convenient technique of Te-enacting factual 
scenes and events is sometimes not without setbacks, as it might easily 
introduce reproduction through the back door again: in reproducing 
enacted scenes. 


The influence of the documentary film is growing but its con- 
tribution to a filmic art is, by nature, limited. It is limited by the same 
token by which it has overcome the influence of the two old arts. Since 
its elements are facts, it can be original art only in the limits of this 
factuality. Any free use of the magic, poetic, irrational qualities to which 
the film medium might offer itself would have to be excluded a priori 
(as nonfactual). But just these qualities are essentially cinematographic, 

are characteristic of the film and are, esthetically, the ones which 
promise future development. That is where the second of the original 
film-forms has its place: the experimental film. 


There is a short chapter in the history of the movies which dealt 
especially with this side of the film. It was made by individuals con- 
cerned essentially with the film medium. They were neither prejudiced 
by production cliches, nor by necessity of rational interpretation, nor by 
financial obligations. The story of these individual artists, at the begin- 
ning of the twenties. under the name of avantgarde, can be properly read 
as a history of the conscious attempt to overcome reproduction and to 
arrive at the free use of the means of cinematographic expression. This 
movement spread cver Europe and was sustained for the greatest part 
by modern painters who, in their own field had broken away from the 
conventional: Eggeling, Leger, Duchamp, Man Ray, Picabia, Ruttman, 
Brugiere, Len Lye, Cocteau, myself and others. 

The fact that it was nearly exclusively modern artists who re- 
presented this movement gives a hint of the direction in which the li- 
beration of the film was sought. Already, in the 1910’s Canudo and 
Delluc in France spoke of photogenic as the new plastic quality of the 
film medium. Rene Clair went further and declared film as a visual 
medium per se: “A blind man in a regular theater and a deaf mute in a 
movie theater should still get the essentials from the perfcrmance.” The 
spoken word for the stage, the silent image for the film — those are the 
elements! 


These artists discovered that film as a visual medium fitted into 
the tradition of the art without violation of its fundamentals. It was 
there that it could develop freely: “The film should positively avoid any 
connection with the historical, educational, romantic, moral, or immoral, 
geographic or documentary subjects. The film should become, step by 
step, finally exclusively cinematography, that means that it should use 
exclusively photogenic elements” (Jean Epstein, 1923). Problems in mo- 
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dern art lead directly into the film. Organization and orchestration of 
form, cclor, the dynamics of motion, simultaneity, were problems with 
which Cezanne, the cubists, the futurists had to deal. Eggeling and I 
came directly out of the structual problems of abstract art, nolens-volens 
into the film medium. The connection to theater and literature was, 
completely, severed. Cubism, expressionism, dadaism, abstract art, sur- 
rea'ism found not only their expression in films but a new fulfilment on 
> new level. 


The tradition of modern art grew on a large front, logically, 
tcgether with and into the film: the orchestration of motion in visual 
rhythms — the plastic expression of an object in motion under varying 
light conditions, “to create the rhythm of common objects in space and 
time, to present them in their plastic beauty, this seemed to me worth- 
while” (Leger), — the distortion and dissection of a movement, an object 
or a form and its reconstruction in cinematic terms (just as the cubists 
dissected and rebuilt in pictorial terms) — the denaturalization of the 
object in any form to recreate it cinematographically with light — light 
with its transparency and airiness as a poetic, dramatic, constructive 
material — the use of the magic qualities of the film to create original 
state of the dream, — the complete liberation from the conventional 
story and its chronology in dadaist and surrealist developments in which 
the object is taker out of its conventional context and is put into new 
relationships, creating in that way a new content altogether. “The extern- 
al object has broken away from its habitual environment. Its component 
parts had liberated themselves from the object in such a way that they 
could set up entirely new relationships with other elements” — Andre 
Breton (about Max Ernst). 


The external object was used, as in the documentary film, as raw 
material, but instead of employing it for a rational theme of social, 
economic, scientific nature, it has broken away from its habitual en- 
vironment and was used as material to express irrational visions. Films 
like BALLET MECANIQUE, ENTR‘ACTE, EMAK BAKIA, GHOSTS 
BEFORE BREAKFAST, ANDALUSIAN DOG, DIAGONAL SYMPHONY, 
ANAEMIC CINEMA. BLOOD OF A POET, DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN 
BUY and many others were not repeatable in any other medium and are 
essentially cinematic. 


It is still too early to speak of a tradition, or of a style, comparable 
to those in older arts. The movement is still too young. There are, ne- 
vertheless, general traceable directions which cover a great deal of these 
efforts: abstract art and surrealism. Here in the U. S. is the work of the 
Whitney brothers and Francis Lee, the most characteristic of the one; 
the films of Curtis Harrington, Maya Deren, and Frank Stauffacher are 
examples of the other. There are many serious attempts but also many 
followers who use and abuse the sensations easily obtainable in this 
medium. Especially surrealism seems to offer a welcome excuse for the 
exh'bition of a whole menu of inhibitions. 


In England, France, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, experimental film 


groups of individual artists, mostly painters, have taken up the work 
begun by the avantgarde of the twenties. They are following the only 
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realistic line which an artist can follow: artistic integrity. In that way 4 
tradition, temporarily interrupted by the stormy political events in 
Europe has been taken up by a young generation, here and abroad. It is 
obvious today that this tradition will not be eradicated again but will 
grow As small or as big as this movement might become, it has opened 
a new road to film as an art-form and has, as such, more than mere 
historical significance. 


The stronger and more independent the documentary and the 
experimental film become and the more the general audience has oc- 
casion to see them, the more they will adapt themselves to a screen-style 
instead of a theater-stvle. Only after such a transformation of the ge- 
neral audience has taken place, the entertainment film can and will 


follow. At such golden times film entertainment and film-art might 
become identical. 


Jean Cocteau undergoing a self-imposed me- 
tamorphosis: The Queening of the Pawn, in 
Hans Richter’s latest production. 
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A FAMILY TREE OF 
MONSTERS 


William K. Everson 


Movie monsters have been with us ever since Hollywood discovered 
that filmic horror was 2 potent boxoffice factor, and to an even greater 
degree since the advent of sound added scope to the screen’s ability to 
create fear, terror and a sense of the supernatural. The Universal 
studios, which in the silent era had produced The Phantom of the Opera, 
The Cat and the Canary and other eerie chillers, continued to head the 
prominent chiller-diller field in talkies. But unlike Metro, Warners and 
Paramount, all very active in the early thirties in horror films, Universal 
methodically began to build up its own personal family of assorted 
monsters, lycanthropes and vampires. True, some of their finest horror 
films — i. e., James Whale’s wonderful The Old Dark House and Edgar 
Ulmer’s The Black Cat — were individual items without sequels or 
repeat-characters. The exploits of The Invisible Man are too lacking in 
cohesion for the several films under that category to rate consideration 
in any family tree. And Paula the Ape Woman, The Creeper and the 
Spider Woman c2n only be viewed with the sort of mild toleration one 
affords a very distant cousin at Christmas time. But there are four 
honorable gentlemen whose loyal service through the years certainly 
entitle them to be recorded for posterity in a family tree and since, 
sadly, this has never been done, we hope to make amends here and now. 

The whole reign of terror commenced back in 1931 when both 
Frankenstein and Dracula made their initial appearances in the Univer- 
sal catacombs. Both were ambitious horror “specials”, in no way designed 
merely to be the starts of long-running series. Be this as it may, between 
them the films established Karloff and Lugosi as top horror stars, and 
introduced many of the plot twists, contrivances and characters so soon 
after to become stock in the horror film. Frankenstein, in view of its 
faster pace and spectacular laboratory fireworks, stands up better today, 
despite its lack of incidental music and rather obvious studio sets. 

Dracula, the work of director Tod Browning and cameraman Karl 
Freund, became somewhat static after a wonderfully atmospheric open- 
ing, and tends to date badly today. Frankenstein played by Colin Clive, 
created the monster (Karloff) from the dead, saw it ultimately destroy- 
ed in a blazing mill, and returned to his bride (Mae Clark). Lugosi, as 
Dracula, brought his vampirism from Transylvania to London and was 
ultimately destroyed (the reliable stake-through-the-heart method) by 
the redoubtable Professor Van Helsing Edward Van Sloan). In 1932, 
Universal’s third movie monster emerged from the corridor of time — 
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Boris Karloff as The Mummy. Directed by Karl Freund, it was a wonder- 
fully stylish nightmare in the tradition of the German fantasies of the 
twenties. Karloff, a mummy restored to life when his tomb is defiled, 
promptly sets out to acquire as his mate Zita Johann, whom he believes 
to be the reincarnation of an Egyptian princess whom he loved ages 
earlier. Despite the valiant assistance of Noble Johnson, he was defeated 
and crumbled into dust. 

For three whole years, the dead slumbered in peace — and then 
James Whale brought the monster back to roaring life in The Bride of 
Frankenstein. Despite a rather silly script, it was wonderful horror fare, 
staged on a large scale ard with the benefits of a thundering musical 
score denied to the earlier film. Accompanying its out-and-out horror, 
were some touchingly pathetic moments; Karloff, despite his fearsome 
appearance, was always basically sympathetic as the monster. Cheating 
just a little, the film started out where the original finished, but hinted 
that Colin Clive had died in the fire. Within a few minutes however, he 
emerged from his “coma” to the loving arms of his wife-to-be — now 
Valerie Hobson. Back in the mill, the monster was also very much alive 
and ready to go to work again! Following the death of Frankenstein’s 
father, Clive, as the new Baron, is approached by Dr. Pretorius, who has 
likewise been experimeniing in the creation of artificial life. 

Pretorius — one of Ernest Thesiger’s best performances! — forms 
a friendship with the monster, introduces him to the pleasures of liquor 
and tobacco, and teaches him to talk. Later he forces Frankenstein into 
working with him in creating a mate for the monster. Following a grand 
laboratory sequence, the resulting mate (Elsa Lanchester) is so repulsed 
by the monster that he, in a frenzy of grief and rage, wants only to dis. 
Allowing Frankenstein and his bride to escape, he reaches for one of 
those convenient levers that appear only in reel seven of horror films, 
and b'ows himself, his mate and Dr. Pretorius to atoms. (It is interesting 
to note that this film was introduced by a prologue in which Mary 
Shelley and Byron discussed the Frankenstein story). Less ambitious in 
scope, but quite satisfying none-the-less, was Dracula’s Daughter in 
1936, directed by Lambert Hillyer. It opened with the corpse of Dracula 
being consumed by fire in a funeral ritual, and his daughter (Gloria 
Holden) fondly hoping that now, freed of his taint, she can live a normal 
life. Alas, it is not long before she is prowling the London streets, drink- 
ing Nan Grey’s blood, and promising eternal life to her faithful slave, 
Irving Pichel. Recognising the vampire pattern, Edward Van Sloan, as 
Van Helsing, was soon pressed into action again, ultimately chasing off 
to Dracula’s Transylvanian castle to effect the rescue of psychiatrist- 
hero Otto Kruger. The spurned slave, Pichel, killed off his mistress by 
shooting her through the heart with a wooden arrow. “She was beautiful 
when she died — a hundred years ago!” intoned Van Helsing, looking 
down at her prostrate body for the fadeout. 

Three years later, the third Frankenstein opus — Son of Franken- 
stein — was designed to restore boxoffice interest in the horror film, 
which had dwindled down to zero. It succeeded admirably, and started 
the whole cycle over again, to continue until the early forties. Rowland 
V. Lee, who hadn’t made a horror film since a Fu Manchu item ten 
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years earlier, went all-out to make this the horror film to end all horror 
films. If he didn’t quite succeed, it was a most valiant effort. Budget- 
wise, it was the most ambitious film in the series yet; its running time 
exceeded $0-minutes, rare in this type of film; the sets were finely 
st; lised affairs; and the cast was fine. Lee brought back into prominence 
both Karloff and Lugosi, who had been making chillers in England, and 
co-starred them with Rathbone (Wolf von Frankenstein, son of Colin 
Clive) and Lionel Atwill (for once on the side of the law). Frankenstein 
and his family arrive at the village Frankenstein to find a hostile re- 
ception awaiting them from the villagers. (The Frankenstein villagers 
were always somewhat inconsistent. Always friendly at the end of each 
film, they are viciously hostile at the beginning of the sequel). Bela 
Lugosi, playing Ygor, a mad shepherd who was once hung but 
didn’t die (!) has made friends with the monster, now in a coma, and 
persuades Frankenstein to revive him. In the hope of clearing his 
father’s name he does so — and of course precipitates another wave of 
wholesale murders, with the victim’s “burst heart” the clue that sug- 
gests to the police that the monster lives again. Incidentally, between 
films, the monster had somehow lost his voice. Ultimately Frankenstein 
kills first Ygor, and then the monster — by knocking him into a boiling 
sulphur pit. The happy villagers bid Frankenstein’s family at a fond 
farewell at the station, blissfully unaware of the fact that a few miles 
away another Frankenstein is already getting his laboratory in readiness 
fer further adventures! 

In 1940, beyond the Hill of the Seven Jackals in Egypt, the Mum- 
my was bestirring himself once more. If one is to be strictly accurate, 
it wasn’t the same Mummy. But since the ensuing series used exactly 
the seme plot motivation as the original, and a good deal of stock 
footage from the first film, one can stretch a point and include both 
Mummies in the same family. In a surprisingly effective casting switch, 
western star Tom Tyler played Kharis, the mummy whom High Priest 
George Zucco was able to revive with doses of sacred Tana leaves. After 
wreaking havoc with an archaeological expedition headed by Dick Foran 
and Peggy Moran, the mummy was finally destroyed by being set afire. 
As for Zucco, his little world fell to pieces when he cast aside his priestly 
zeal and offered Peggy Moran, strapped to a sacrificial altar, “eternal 
life”. A bullet from Wallace Ford’s gun in his back, he died begging 
the forgiveness »f the great god Amen-Rah. 

The fourth of Universal’s movie monsters — The Wolf Man — came 
into being in 1941. Played by Len Chaney jr., he was no relation to either 
of the lycanthropes in Uriversal’s The Werewolf of London of a few years 
earlier, Bitten by werewolf Bela Lugosi, Chaney himself became a 
werewolf and went on the rampage in the little Welsh village of Llan- 
welly. An expertly made lesser horror film with a fine cast (Warren 
William, Claude Rains, Ralph Bellamy and others), it outlined very 
carefully all the laws of werewolfism, and abided by them faithfully. In 
the climax, Chaney was killed by his ewn father (Rains) wielding a 
silver stick. 

Chaney, as Uniiversal’s No. 1 horror star, began to invade all of 
the established series at this time, appearing in two in 1942. The first 
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was The Mummy’s Tomb which included the folly of having the mummy 
destroyed by fire — despite the fact that only two years earlier such a 
death had been quite ineffectual. And in The Ghost of Frankenstein, he 
assumed the mantle laid aside by Karloff. Lugosi, as Ygor (un-shootable 
as well as un-hangable!) dug his monstrous friend out of the sulphur 
pit and led him away to another Frankenstein, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
Better posted on family history than movie audiences, Hardwicke re- 
marked at one noint that the monster had. killed his father and driven 
his brother into exile -- events that most certainly were never depicted 
in earlier portions of the Frankenstein saga. 

Hoping to give the monster a “gentle, cultured” intellect, Hard- 
w.cke plans to transplant a civilized brain into his skull. (Back in 1931, 
Dwight Frye. one of the perennial henchmen in the series, had supplied 
the brain of a hanged murderer instead of the normal brain that had 
been ordered!) However, he reckons without the interference of mad 
doctor Lionel Atwill, who repeats the original process by placing Ygor’s 
brain in the monster’s head. The monster can now talk, with Lugosi’s 
voice dubbed in, but a difference in blood renders him blind. Enraged, 
he kills Atwill and wrecks the laboratory. In the ensuing fire, Hard- 
wicke, the Frankenstein who had the least to do with the monster, is 


the only one of the clan to pay for his folly with his life. For the seccnd 
time, the monster “dies” in flames. 


Ghost of Frankenstein was notable for a number of ingredients, 
including some interesting flashbacks to the original film, and an at- 


Karloff and Lugosi in Rowland V. Lee’s ‘‘Son of Frankenstein ’’ (1939). The raison 
d’etre for their weird friendship was explained by Lugosi in one classic line: ‘‘He 
DOES things for mel” 
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tempt to make the monster far less sympathetic than usual. It was also 
the last really worth-while film in the series. 


A year following the monster’s latest death, the King of the 
Vampires was back again! In Son of Dracula, an unusually well-written 
and directed (Robert Siodmak) chiller with more stress on atmosphere 
than on action, Lon Chaney jr. appeared as Count Alucard. (Alert 
readers will not need to be told what that spells, backwards!) Actually 
the title was open to question, as it was pretty clearly established that 
it was just Dracula sr. up to his old tricks again. This time, lonely in 
barren Transylvania, he came to America to turn Louise Allbritton into 
h’s ‘ undead” wife. But an equivalent of Van Helsing, played by J. Edgar 
Eromberg, was on the trail and following his wife’s death, Dracula 
himself died when his coffin of native earth was destroyed and he was 
forced out into the sunlight. (Oddly enough, each vampire or werewolf 
f lm takes pains to re-state, in the dialogue, all of the regulations re- 
garding vampiric behaviour, assuming that the patrons have never seen 
a similar film before. And yet the sketchy plots usually demand a 
knowledge of the previous entries in the series!) 1943 saw the beginning 
cf the end. Because Universal’s horror series were becoming so standard- 
ised it was necessary to inject a gimmick for exploitation purposes. That 
gimmick was to provide two monsters for the price of one, and the 
outcome was Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man. Quite a creditable and 
slick thriller it contained one of the best graveyard sequences seen on 
the screen for a long while. Basically it was a sequel to The Wolf Man, 
and the monster had ccmparatively little to do. The only member of the 
Frankenstein family represented was Ilona Massey — playing the same 
character as Evelyn Ankers in Ghost of Frankenstein, although sans 
Ralph Bellamy as husband! Chaney, as the Wolf Man who has made an 
unexplained return from the dead, finds that his father (earlier played 
by Rains) has died of grief, and, after several change-overs into a 
werewolf, desires only death himself. Discovering the still-alive body of 
the monster, frozen in ice, he hits upon the idea of having scientist 
Patric Knowles transmit his energy to the monster, thereby killing him. 
When the operation is in progress however, Knowles is obsessed with 
the notion of seeing the monster at its full powers. As the moon rises, 
Chaney becomes a wolf-man again, and he and the monster battle it 
out to the death, during which time a disgruntled villager dynamites a 
dam. Both monsters are presumably (!) drowned in the flood, and the 
last of the Frankensteins (Ilona Massey) disappears from the screen 
into matrimonial bliss. Incidentally, the monster’s scanty education 
received another set-back, and the second time in his career he 
forgot that he could talk! This was especially hard to understand in 
that Universal had cast Bela Lugosi as the monster — presumably 
beeause, with Ygor’s brain in his head, the casting of Lugosi would avoid 
such petty complications as dubbing his voice in. However, the whole 
matter of the little brain operation was forgotten; Lugosi was thus 
robbed of his voice, but given back his eyesight! 


One year later, the Mummy was disposed of (apparently) for all 
time. Despite having brought it to America, the endless repetition of 
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action and the restriction of plot development made the Mummy’s 
prowlings in search of the Princess Ananka seem almost ludicrous. 
Chaney was not as effective as Tom Tyler as Kharis, and indeed it is a 
mute point whether he even played the role. Certainly it didn’t look 
like him, and beneath all that make-up it was difficult to tell whether 
or not Universal were using some hapless extra and exploiting the mere 
name of Chaney. Suffice it to record that John Carradine took over 
Kharis’ destiny in The Mummy’s Ghost, and succeeded in landing him 
in a quicksand. In the follow-up, The Mummy’s Curse, the Princess 
Ananka (Virginia Christine) joined Kharis in his nocturnal prowlings. 
Exposed to the sunlight she somehow managed to transform herself into 
a typical example of amply-endowed American femininity. The sun 
worked no such miracle on Kharis, who continued to totter around in 
dirty bandages! In due time, Ananka returned to the quicksand, and 
Kharis, turning on his current priestly mentor (Peter Coe) was engulfed 
by falling rocks — a rather unreliable “death” for one who had already 
emerged unscathed from overdoses of fire and water. In any event, with 
The Mummy’s Curse, Kharis’ questings came to a sudden halt and the 
tana leaves were filed away for future use. 


Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man presumably having paid off. 
Universal decided to go one better in 1945 with The House of Franken- 
stein. No members of the illustrious scientific family appeared in this 
cpus, although Frankenstein’s old laboratory and note-books were 
brought into play. The opening sequence, in a prison cell, showed mad 
scientist Dr. Niemann (Karloff) telling a psychopathic hunchback (J. 
Carrol Naish) what Frankenstein could do by placing the brain of a 
dog in the head of a man — something the worthy doctor had certainly 
never attempted! Escaping, they encounter (and subsequently murder) 
Professor Lampini, (George Zucco) whose travelling chamber of horrors 
features the bodies of Count Dracula (which he claimed to have stolen 
from the Count’s castle in Transylvania — despite the fact that that 
was the one spot where the energetic Count had never died), the monster 
(Glenn Strange) and thy Wolf Man (Chaney). Needless to say, it is but a 
matter of moments before Karloff has the boys restored to life and 
ready to go to work, settling his own personal scores. Dracula, played 
this time by John Carradine, murders the burgomaster at the first op- 
portunity, and then reverts back to a skeleton when he cannot retrieve 
his coffin before sunrise. The wolf-man falls in love with the girl beloved 
of the hunchback. When the moon rises, the werewolf kills her, but not 
before she has fired into his heart the fatal silver bullet he had given 
her for such emergencies. Methodically the monster then kills the 
hunchkack, and he and mad doctor Karloff literally force their way 
into a quicksand, pursued by the inevitable howling mob of villagers 
who, after 24 years of this sort of behaviour should have been sufficiently 
familiar with the pattern of things to stay at home and let nature take 
its course. With nobody else left alive for the camera to pan around to, 
House of Frankenstein came to its close on a close-up of Karloff’s head 
disappearing beneath the mud, with the “End” title superimposed. While 
at this stage Universal were still careful about observing all the standard 
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laws of mythology, they threw them all overboard in House of Dracula 
that same year. Incredibly, with years of mayhem behind him, Chaney’s 
Wo.:.f Man suddenly became the hero! Carefully seeing to it that he had 
no occasion to murder anyone this time, and hoping no doubt that the 
memories of the Production Code boys were faulty, the writers contrived 
to have Chaney (despite his earlier fool-proof death with the silver 
bullet) ccme to mad scientist (!) Onslow Stevens seeking death. Stevens 
however, assures him that he can be cured — and cured he is, to settle 
down happily with the heroine for the fadeout. Dracula, again in the 
person of John Carradine had but little to do, and the Monster (again 
Glenn Strange) was never off the operating table until the final reel. 
The only worthwhile aspect of the film was an interesting nightmare 
montage, composed of stock from earlier films in the series. Otherwise 
it was a sorry end to a cnce-great horror tradition, and was considered so 
inferior that it was never released in England, one of the horror-movie 
strongholds. 


Anyone who thought that the boys were finished was vastly 
mistaken. Back they were at work in 1948 in Abbott and Costello Meet 
Frankenstein, which restored Lugosi to his Dracula characterisation, 
while Str nge continued as the monster. Poor old Chaney wasn’t allowed 
to en‘oy his new-found happiness; with no mention of his “cure” he 
was up to his werewolfcry again, albeit with good intentions in that he 
was trying to thwart the activities in America of Dracula and the 
monster. To Universal’s credit, they staged the horror sequences with 
‘ll the care of old; they did satirise horror traditions to amusing effect, 
but never ridiculed them. But, alas, all of the age-old laws were sadly 
ignored. Lugosi’s reflection shows in a mirror. Vampire and werewolf 
both dic by drowning. And the monster, burning to death for the third 
time, was understandably not too concerned about it all. Universal also 
overlooked the several minor characters who had been bitten by either 
Lugosi or Chaney, and were thus candidates for monstrosities themselves 
A final surprise gag introduced the Invisible Man who later had Abbott 
and Costello all to himself in the imaginatively titled Abbott and Costel- 
lo Meet the Invisible Man. For the record, both Frankenstein’s monster 
and Dracula appeared briefly as guest stars in Abbott and Costello Meet 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde —as electricially animated dummies in a wax 
museum. The monster had earlier made a guest appearance with Olsen 
and Johrsen in Hellzapoppin’. Alas, all of our horror friends of yester- 
year s2em to be arriving at this same fate-worse-than-death: Universal 
have just announced that Abbott and Costello will next meet The Mum- 
my. All that can be done to the Mummy that hasn’t been done already is 
for somebody to change his bandages. We shall have to wait and see. 


In the meantime. another branch of Universal’s family tree seems 
to be growing. The Creature From the Black Lagoon is making a reap- 
p-erance under the striking title The Return of the Creature. Since he 
emerges quite unscathed at the finale, we have all the earmarks of 
another series in the making. Perhaps after the essential Bride of the 
Creature we may even reach the absolute ultimate with The Creature of 
the Creature. 
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FOR A UNIVERSAL CINEMA 


Orson Welles 


I have recently been engaged in a fierce battle with that unrelent- 
ing enemy: time — I who have never worn a wrist watch because I was 
unwilling to concede that anything like conventional time could govern 
the activities of man! But consider my predicament: I intended the life 
ef Arkadin — the Adventurer, which I was filming in Spain, to be shown 
at the Festival of Venice (the Spanish committee on selections had 
already designated it to represent that country), and the film had to be 
ready before midnight of September 2nd. And, as might have been ex- 
pected, international bureaucracy made it impossible for me to meet that 
deadline. 


The challenge of time is one that I can accept; I am perfectly 
willing to fight that duel. But there is another, the futile and insidious 
struggle against the thousand and one formalities by which the cinema 
finds itself chained down. 


I was developing the rushes of Arkadin in a French laboratory. 
Can you imagine that I had to have a special authorization for every 
bit of film, even if only 20 yards long, that arrived from Spain? The film 
had to go through the hands of the customs officials, who wasted their 
time (and ours) by stamping the beginning and end of each and every 
roll of film or of magnetic sound tape. The operation required two whole 
days, and the film was in danger of being spoiled by the hot weather 
we were then having. 


The same difficulties cropped up when it came to obtaining work 
permits, My film unit vas international: I had a French cameraman 
an Italian editor, an English sound engineer, an Irish script girl, a 
Spanish assistant. Whenever we had to travel anywhere, each of them 
had to waste an unconscionable amount of time getting special permis- 
sion to stay to work, and so on and so forth. 


Similar complications arose when, for example, we had to get a 
French camera into Spain. 


I have often tried to talk these problems over with the officials 
concerned, — to reason with them about these unnecessary difficulties. 
But all to no avail. One might convince a tribal chief from Darkest 
Africa — but officialdom will remain deaf to the oratory of Demosthenes 
as to the reasonings of Descartes. Anonymity is its banner and intransi- 
gence its greatest pride. 
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Censorship is yet another scourge. It prevents me not only from 
saying what I have to say, but also from getting together the necessary 
funds — the sponsors steer clear of me, they are afraid of the censors. 
Here too it is obviously impossible to reason with those who are responsi- 
ble for this state of affairs. I have never met a censor. That too is an 
anonymous force. It represents the stupidity and the fear lurking deep 
within the hearts of men. One never even knows exactly what it forbids 
us to do, since its privileges and its moods differ according to the country 
and to the season. 


Here then I come to the essential problem: to the reason for 
the world—wide crisis which the cinema is presently undergoing. It is 
not a commercia! crisis. Fach year some fifteen thousand people go into 
the cinema, and entire continents, such as Asia, are being converted to 
the seventh art. It is rather a crisis in the realm of production. Both in 
its nature and in its market, cinema is a universal art. But the moving- 
picture industry is not looking for a world market. Producers will tell you 
that it is the closed circuits of distribution that prevent them from 
do'ng so. That is simply not true. If the public demands a universal 
cinema, the distributors wili be compelled, whether they like it or not, 
to provide it. 


The true culprits are the producers. They prefer the security of a 
lim:ted but certain profit from a national or regional market to the 
infinitely wider possibilities of a world market, which would of course 
cntail, at the outset, ccrtain supplementary expenses. 

I am convinced, though, that this is the only way to save the 
cinema and to improve its quality. However, before one can even think 
seriously about this, it is essential first to secure: 1) the suppression of 
national censorship and the adoption by the United Nations of an in- 
ternational cinematic code; and 2) freedom of communication — and 
the right to work unhampered — for film makers in all the countries 
in the world. 

Until these two reforms have been carried out, I shall continue to 
wage a giant’s struggle in a universe of dwarfs. 
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TWO SYNOPSES 


Erich von Stroheim 


(The original and unaltered text of 
Erich von Stroheim, published for 
the first time) 


WALKING DOWN BROADWAY 


Two small town girls, Peggy... good looking, Zazu Pitts... not, 
come to New York, get jobs in a box-factory and live in a rooming 
house on Eighth Avenue. The girls, terribly lonesome, are advised 
by a hard boiled B’way hoofer who lives in the same house: “All 
you got to do, Kids... is: Walk down B’way... and you'll find plenty 
o’ pants!”... The girls try it. Two boys accost them, one a very 
nice shy fellow, Jimmy,... the other one a tough guy who thinks 
he knows all the answers. Naturally Jimmy wants to go with 
Peggy but the smart aleck has grabbed her off and walks ahead 
with her. Zazu is left to Jimmy. She believes to be his choice 
and falls head over heels in love with him. Zazu is a very compli- 
cated and interesting character, in love with love, an introvert, 
an accident chaser, a mortophile, who goes to funeral parlors on 
Saturday afternoon to have a good cry at some stranger’s last 
rites. In short, a psychopathic case. When Zazu finds out that 
Jimmy loves Peggy, she turns against them and invents stories 
to keep them apart. When she realizes that she has destroyed 
their happiness and prevented their marriage in spite of the fact 
that Peggy is with child, she, in a fit of remorse, decides to 
commit suicide. It is Christmas Eve. At last, and at least in her 
death, she will be an important person. Her name and picture 
will be in the paper. She lets gas escape from the fixtures. The 
gas ignites on the pilot light of the gas stove which she forgot 
to extinguish; a terrible explosion occurs. Jimmy, who lives 
across the street, although he had broken off relations with Peggy 
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an hour previously, on account of Zazu’s lies, runs into the burn- 
ing house to save Peggy. He cannot find her as she had left a 
short time ago to go back home where she came from. But he 
does find Zazu and with the help of firemen he carries her out. 
She is taken to the Roosevelt hospital. Peggy hears of the accident 
and comes to the hospital where she meets Jimmy at the death 
bed of Zazu and they are reunited after a pitifully pathetic 
confession of Zazu. 


QUEEN KELLY 


The life history of a young girl, Kitty Kelly, brought up in a 
convent-school in one of the Duodec States of Imperial Germany... 

The cousin of the Queen, the beloved enfant terrible, “Wild 
Wolfram” — and the Queen’s fiancé — is punished by her for one 
of his escapades with some extra duty with his escadron of cuiras- 
siers outside of the little capital where he encounters the convent 
girls herded by their nuns. As the girls curtsy before the Prince 
one girl’s panties fall to the ground. They are Kitty Kelly’s. He 
laughs to the dismay of the girl who throws in her rage her pants 
into the Prince’s face. He keeps them as a souvenir. He falls 
madly in love with her. He kidnaps her from the convent, brings 
her to his apartment in the palace where he is surprised by his 
cousin the Queen. She puts him under arrest and whips the girl 
out of the palace. After an unsuccessful attempt at suicide Kitty 
is brought back to the convent where a cable awaits her. It is 
from her aunt in Dar-es-Salam in German East Africa, who has paid 
for her niece’s education and who suffered a stroke. Kitty is 
shipped to Africa. On her arrival she finds that her aunt is the 
proprietor of a saloon-bawdy house At the death bed of her aunt, 
she is married to an old but very rich degenerate and inherits the 
establishment. After the death of her aunt she declines tb live 
with her husband but takes charge of the house. On account of 
her regal ways and carriage everybody nicknames her “Queen 
Kelly”. The Prince had been sentenced to Custodia Honesta and 
on his return from the fortress finds out the whereabouts of Kitty. 
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He has himself transferred into the Imperial German Schutztruppe 
in Africa. He meets Kitty in her saloon but finds that she is 
married. After harrowing experiences during which the husband 
dies, he marries Kitty. The Queen, meanwhile, has been assassi- 
nated and he is recalled to ascend the throne. He refuses to come 
unless his wife, a commoner, would be accepted as Queen. She 
is accepted and Kitty becomes now really “Queen Kelly” residing 
in the palace from which she had been forcibly ejected. 


(Courtesy of Herman G. Weinberg) 


Gloria Swanson in ‘“‘Queen Kelly’’. The film was not completed and only small audiences 
have had the opportunity to see the unfinished version. 

In his conversation with Herman G. Weinberg, Stroheim summed up the fate of ‘‘Walk- 
ing Down Broadway’”’ as follows: ‘‘Sol Wurtzel, one of the chief moguls at Fox, did not 
understand the story nor the picture. After it was finished he had it rewritten, remade, 
and rebaptized. It came out as ‘Hello Sister’ — a ‘B’ picture.”’ 
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EIGHT FREE IMPROVISATIONS 
ON THE GAME OF CHESS 


Hans Richter 


DESCRIPTION OF A COMING FILM 


The film is 94 minutes long in color. One prologue and eight 
sequences, played exclusively by non-actors: poets, artists, composers, 
architects, etc. and pretty women. Each sequence has its special title 
and relationship to chess. 

Prologue: Jean Arn the sculptor-painter as the humble chess table 
giving the game its first “turn”. French Opening. Darius Milhaud con- 
ducting a ballet of chess figures (Burmese, Jugoslavian, Indian 17th 
century, etc.). 

1) Black Schemes. Attack of black and defense of white by Marcel 
Duchamp as white king and Jacqueline Matisse as white queen. She 
defeats three black officers (Yves Tanguy as Bishop, Julien Levy as 
knight, Richard Hulsenneck as castle) who try alternately hypnosis, 
love-making and brute force to seduce the ravishing white queen but 
fail and are eliminated one by one by the dangerous woman. She herself, 
though, falls into a trap of the black king and pulls a draw against his 
cunning. 

2) Venetian Episode. A song-ballad. Peggy Guggenheim plays black 
on the chess board against all rules and throws the white king into the 
Canale Grande. She drowns herself in despair after the loss but spells 
a curse on the lost one, which forbids any other woman ever to enjoy 
him again. 

3) A New Twist with Alexander Calder and his bar-can-birds. The 
story of a happy victory of a lost cause: the victory of imagination over 
routine. 

4) The Obstacle. Produced by Willem de Vogel in Holland. A solit- 
ary game played by W. Sandberg, director of the Stedelijk Museum, 
Amsterdam, in which he is freed from his self-imposed obstacle and its 
inhibiting consequences by the Muse herself, showing herself to him in 
the nude. 

5) The Middle Game with Max Ernst and his wife Dorothea Tann- 
ing. The theme of this sequence is to vie for position to get an advantage 
over the opponent. Move and counter-move which are ultimately balanc- 
ed by identical actions in the same locations by both players. It ends 
in a happy draw (by husband and wife). 

6) The Queening of the Pawn, produced by Jean Cocteau in Cap. 
St. Jean Ferrat, France. A free interpretation of the progress of the 
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pawn (J. C.) through the many obstacles over the seven squares until 
he reaches the opposite goal-line, where the pawn is to be exchanged 
into 4 Queen. 

7) The Fatal Move. A reversed Pygmalion story with Paul Bowles 
as the composer poet (which he really is), who closes himself more and 
more to the urging voice of the world of reality and choses to follow 
his imagination alone. On increasing finally his Pygmalion (the Moroc- 
can Ahmed ben Dris al Yacoubi) he loses completely contact with reality 
and his creative urge becomes all powerful. It robs him first of all his 
belongings and finally of his life, whereas Pygmalion continues the life 
of his benefactor. 

8) Check the King. The challenger (Jose L. Sert, Dean of Archi- 
tecture at Harvard University) has to cross a _ string-labyrinth in 
the woods, avoiding the traps which caught others before him. He 
challenges the Bull-King-Minotaur (Frederick Kiesler, architect, sculp- 
tor, painter) in a very formally regulated Bull Fight. Both fight it out 
under the supervision of the umpire (Paul Wiener, architect) until the 
bull king has cornered the challenger who is counted out. But through 
a trick the latter turns the table and kills the king. 


MATE 


It so happens that I live here in New York among people who 
are more or less impassioned with chess. There is Marcel Duchamp, 
whose life since 1921 centers around playing it; Naum Gabo who goes 
every Wednesday to the exclusive Marchall Chess Club to play sincerely; 
Larry Evans, accidentally a student of mine at the College and, not 
accidentally, U. S. chess champion; other friends who study every 
avaiable chess page in the newspapers, writers, artists, composers, art 
dealers, architects or just chess-infected people. 

I too play the game though I do not feel the absorbing enchant- 
ment my friends enjoy. But seeing them play I cannot help but be 
intrigued and fascinated by their fascination in this game, which for 
me is not more than a sometimes stimulating intellectual effort. I tried 
to understand their involvement and in doing so I got myself involved, 
not so much with the game itself, as with the people playing it day in 
and day out. (There are obviously many people in the world like them. 
Larry Evans, in his book,mentioned that there are thirty million chess 
boards in the U. S. alone!). 

I finally got stimulated to such a degree that I wished to express 
this stimulation. Before I realized it, I got sucked into a new project, 
a new film depicting more or less what I see in this game: the variety of 
human actions, situations and problems (as they accured to me behind 
the manifold chess moves, situations and problems). It is true that I 
took liberties moving sometimes nearer, sometimes further away from 
chess and sometimes only by the thinest thread connected with the 
game. The more I progressed in this spontaneous way, the less I became 
concerned with the particulars of one or another of the many chess 
problems, but the more with the cases I had chosen, the characteristics 
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and significant situations of the personalities involved, the more I 
became fascinated with the parallel between every human situation, 
action or problem and the inexhaustable combinations of moves and 
counter moves in chess, so complex and so profound, so scientific and so 
artistic, so mathematical. rational and so utterly open to the irrational 
interpretation. A kind of substitute for life itself, if you try to find one!? 


It was only natural that, as the film had started with my artist 
friends, it continued with more of them, people I was in daily contact. 
The more I became engrossed with the film, the more I incorporated 
not only chess problems... which appeared to me now in the light of 
human situations, but more less personal characteristics of my actors, 
of their specific lives and atmospheres, some kind of visionary portraits. 


There were, though, ocassions when I myself had only an indirect 
influence upon the form and content of the story. Cocteau for instance 
shot and produced his own story of chess after some very general 
discussion with me by mail. He himself played the leading role in his 
sequence. The young Dufchman Willem de Vogel took up a suggestion T 
had given to him in Holland to produce a story with Walter Sandberg as 
the main actor, a sequence I finished later in New York. Max Ernst and 
his wife, Dorothea Tanning, filmed a little piece on their trip down the 
Colorado and worked it into a story which I continued and finished with 
them in New York’s Wall Street and in empty lots on Sundays. 


But it all started, as I said before, with a little test in which Marcel 
Duchamp, as the white king and Jacqueline Matisse (grand-daughter of 
the painter) as the white queen, were sleeping securely high up in a 
hollow tree (in Southbury, Conn.). They were visited (attacked, in chess 
terms) alternately by Black’s Bishop, Knight and Castle who tried to 
seduce and conquer the beautiful white Queen, each in his own fashion, 
but found their doom by the royal qualities of this, as ravishing as 
dangerous, female. 

Other parts of the film were shot in Zurich with Jean Arp 
chosing for himself the humble part of the chess table, in Paris, in 
Venice, on the Canale Grande, in a Swimming Pool in Stamford, in an 
artist's studio in New York, in a Long Island forest, etc. 


In spite of all the aberrations from chess, the film runs relatively 
true to a chess game starting with French Opening, Black Schemes, Ve- 
netizn Evisode, Self-Imposed Obstacle, — The Middle Game, The Queen- 
ing cf the Pawn, The Fatal Move, and finally Check for King and mate. 
These eight episodes, though connected by the idea of chess are in- 
Cependent and have each a different set of actors, situations and 
locations. 

The film is supnosed to be ready in the spring of 1955... I hope! 
The uninhibited use of the sound track offers just as many opportunities 
as obstacles, and where the track has still to be layed the train proceeds 
only slowly. Although it is a film on chess, the human motives behind it 
speak to the uninhibited, the lover of poems (some more dramatic, some 
more lyrical), and to the lover of the uninhibited use of the unlimited 
poetical possibilities of the film. 
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JAZZ DANCE: ANALYSIS 
DOCUMENTARY 


Director’s Statement: 
FROM CULTURE TO THE CUT — Roger Tilton 


‘Culture’ is one of those fine old lace fringed words which has, 
fortunately for us, been dusted off by the archaeologists and anthropo- 
logists and put back into circulation as a less grandiose,though infinite- 
ly more functional term. The archaeologist has brought it down to 
earth so that it can now refer to that total aggregate of columns, 
buildings, pictures, literatures and other forms of embodiment which 
make up, no more and no less, the sum total of a civilization. In ad- 
dition, the anthropologist has removed ‘culture’ from the High Priest- 
hood of value words, so that now we can use it to discuss uncompetitively 
the kinds and goals of human accomplishment, with standards of -value 
being sought from within rather than imposed from without. 

It was this refurbished concept of culture which actually set the 
Stage for the last splice uf the film Jazz Dance. But before getting into 
that we must make sure another concept has been understood correctly. 
“The fiim Jazz Dance” does not refer to anything as finite as a particular 
reel of film. Nor does it refer to that projected film entitled Jazz Dance 
which sounds ard shines away for 20 minutes in the theatre. Instead, 
one must begin by thinking of hundreds and thousands of Jazz Dance’s, 
one per customer, fashioned minute by minute in the minds, emotions, 
and viscera of thousands of different people. Then think of the critics 
reviews, the publicity, the advertising, the promotional campaigns and 
distritution arrangements which attend, and are essential to, the 
bringing together of projection and audience. Now one can begin to see 
the film Jazz Dance as a limitless entity of possibilities and innuendoes. 
of reels of cel!ulcid, flashes of unknown faces, posters, audience reactions, 
financing schemes, splices, and distribution to theatres in Wichita, Cairo, 
and livingroom TV sets. “The film Jazz Dance” refers, then, to a plethora 
of facts all neatly embedded in a day and a land. Thus we see that our 
concepts of both film and culture must inevitably interpenetrate, that a 
culture is no more nor less than the sum of its cathedrals or beer com- 
mercials and thet a film is no more nor less than the total role that it 
plays in the life and asvirations, high or low, of its society. 

It has been said that a culture matures with the growing self- 
awareness of this relationship. If so, then America’s cultural gauchery 
stems from its unconsciousness of its own great forms, the skyscraper, 
the parkway, jazz, the assembly line, and its cultural defensiveness from 
a secretly admitted guilt for continuing infantile behaviour in other 
forms of expression, screen, advertising, civic planning, etc. 
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As America grows into ever larger and more responsible spheres of 
national and international behaviour, these cultural knee-pants cause 
more and more embarrassment. Lollipops in Cinemascope and nursery 
rhythms jingling at each station break are, inspite of the slogans, a 
poor come-uppance for the nation of Jefferson and Boone, slight signs 
of loitiness on the brow of the giant who thunders the H-Bomb. Besides 
their accepted charge to function effectively on ever improved levels of 
technique, today’s molders of public media are beginning to realize that 
their additional responsibility is to lead the way in awakening America’s 
cultural conscience. The American, fresh from the woods, must, unlike 
the European, now be shown who he is and what he can become. Thus 
the film series “America in Motion” came to be conceived with three 
major objectives in mind. 

1. To weile the full resources of the motion picture medium with 
the greatest effectiveness upon the largest possible audience. 

2. To hold up the screen as a looking glass before the face of 
America, so it can see in it its own greatest expressions. 

3. Combining the aims of 1 and 2, to do so on all levels of cin- 
esthetic consciousness, trom the intellectual to the visceral, from the 
represented subject matcrial to the purely sensory experiences of the 
screen. 

These three objectives have dictated every step in the making of 
Jazz Dance, first film in the series, from the selection of the subject, the 
recording of the film material, and each cut in its final assemblage, to 
the mode, character, and scope of its promotion and final distribution. 
With others already underway, we hope that the series will eventually 
construct in each member of its audience, with light, motion, and sound, 
a bit of our country’s vision. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS 
— Richard S. Brummer and Robert Campbell 


JAZZ DANCE began as a casual suggestion from Jazz Impresario 
Robert Riesner to producer-director Roger Tilton. — “Why don’t you 
make a movie about iazz?” Excited by the idea, Roger had several 
further talks with Riesner and Harvest Moon Ball winners Al Minns 
and Leon James and visited their favorite jazz concert-dance hall, the 
Central Plaza on New xork’s lower East Side. Deeply impressed by the 
tremendous crescendo of spontaneous excitement generated by the music 
and the crowd as the evening progressed, Tilton came away knowing 
that what he had to make was not a staged “statement” about Jazz 
music or Jazz dancing, but rather an authentic film about the actual 
mood of jazz as it really is — now and today. To capture this, Tilton 
decided to film and record a regular jazz-dance concert, unobtrusively, 
¢s it happened. 

This idea from the beginning presented several unprecedented 
creative and technical problems. How could such a film be directed with- 
out planned or staged action? How would the continuity problems work 
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out? What about lighting, location accustical problems, the miles of 
cable? The Central Plaza itself is almost a city block long, quite wide with 
a high ceiling. It is normally illuminated by bluish neon and florescent 
light and the accustics compared to a normal sound stage leave quite a 
bit to be desired. In addition, during a regular jam session the hall fills 
with over 500 enthusiastic jazz fans who engage in an exchange of 
reactions with the musicians that finally builds to an almost mad 
climax as the band swings into the “anthem” of dixieland jazz, “When 
The Saints Go Marching In”. 

But the film was made and the problems were solved. Here is a 
short note, in Reger’s own words, about directing the picture: “Due to 
the necessity for a lot of footage in a short time, plus the nature of the 
shooting problems in general, it was not possible or desirable for me to 
Supervise each shot as it was made — therefore the following program 
was worked out: Through long study of the jam session locale and activ- 
ities I formed an idea of the general events which could be predicted to 
occur the night of the shooting. Then I drew up a storyboard which 
illustrated how the various types of these predictable shots could fit 
together in the film. The cameramen, having studied this, knew the 
general kinds of material they were to look for, where and when it 
would be apt to occur during the evening, and aproximately the amount 
of footage to devote to the various categories. From then on, however, 
they were left free to shoot as they pleased. This final reliance on the 
cameramen meant their selection became one of the major ingredients 
towards achieving the filmed material necessary for editing. Three fac- 
tors were weighted in considering a great number of potential camera- 
men. First, an artist’s eye for recognizing, composing, and recording 
striking visual beauty — effects of lighting, space and movement. Sec- 
ond, a newsreel cameraman’s speed and ability to shoot fast and sure. 
Finally, a director-editor’s thinking so that they could “direct” them- 
selves in choosing shots which would fit into the overall editorial struc- 
ture of the film. Leacock and Campbell were finally selected of many 
because of their unique combination of these three abilities.” 

Tilton’s visualization of the film as an accurate sound and action 
record of jazz session ruled out from the start conventional large, bulky, 
glaring. obtrusive lighting equipment, and also made impractical the 
use of “tripoded” studio type motor-driven cameras with their accessory 
equipment and cables. 

Solving the lighting problem, Robert M. Campbell, after consider- 
able testing, worked out; a new motion picture lighting system utilizing 
lamps originally designed for other purposes which he outfitted into 
light-weight fixtures. The lamps, never before used for motion picture 
work, were set up in the dance hall in such a way as to provide ample 
illumination for photography and yet comformed to the normal pattern 
of existing illuniination — thus preserving the atmosphere. 

The cameramen, Ricky Leacock (Louisiana Story) and Bob Camp- 
bell, both seasoned veterans of the documentary and newsreel styles 
(combined with ample backgrounds of dance and drama photography), 
mingled with the throng, and shooting with hand-held cameras caught 
their candid shots quickly, often cooperating in on the spot team-work 
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to cover action from two angles at once to facilitate action cutting and 
capture the mood and immediacy of the fleeting moment. 

Brummer solved the sound problem by using three microphones. 
One very sensitive condenser mike (a Stephens Cl) was placed high 
and in front of the band. Its exact placement was located by having it 
moved slowly cut from the bandstand which was up against the wall), 
while at the same time listening to its pick-up of the sound of the piano. 
At a certain point where the echoes seemed to phase each other out 
somewhat the mike was secured. Another mike (an Electro-voice) was 
placed on a mike stand in front of the band as a solo pick-up mike, and 
the third (also an Electro-voice) was used as the piano mike (and also 
for certain crowd sounds). The peculiar accustics of the hall were utilized 
by proper mike placement and by varying the balances between the three 
mikes as the music or mood called for it. 

The whole job (picture and sound) was completed in three hours. 

Back at our stucio the “wild” footage was assembled scene by 
scene and “re-married”, beat by beat and dance step by dance step to 
the music, by editor Richard Brummer. The music once again served as 
the primary motivating force in the build-up of mood and action sequence 
(as it had in reai life orginaliy done on the night of the shooting), and 
the film took shave in accordance with overall continuity structure laid 
out by the director. 


EVALUATION — John Gilchrist 


Viewed from a comparative standpoint, Mr. Tilton’s Jazz Dance is 
indeed a most reassuring experience. For if we consider this documentary 
in relation to the average independent short film of the past few years, 
it will stand out as a courageous attempt at a return to themes derived 
directly from everyday life. 

In the very first shots, taken at night in the streets and subways 
of New York, Mr. Tilton invites us to follow his musicians to the Central 
Plaza hall room, on the lower East Side, and to attend a “hot jazz” 
session. For a quarter of an hour we participate aurally in the elemental 
syncopations of 2 swinghand and, visually, in the corresponding move- 
ments of an assortment of New York’s youth, mainly of the high-school 
bracket. 

To elicit the atmusphere of intimacy in this communion of the 
dance and to impart some local colour to the otherwise ungemuetlich 
stable-sized hall — Mr. Tilton availed himself of all the filmic resources 
at his disposal. We are shown how all is permeated by the compelling 
witchery of rhythm: the spectators no less than the dancers; the 
(American size) busts no less than the “jittery” beer glasses. Some more 
insinuating directorial touches reveal the thighs of a spinning bobby- 
soxer and put a young man’s hand on the back of his girl companion — 
accents revealing Mr. Tilton’s understanding of the needs of some 
Puritanical audiences. 

Mr. Tilton has also made an ample use of the largely ad hoc 
camera work of Messrs. Campbell and Leacock; of the sustained and 
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inebriating pitch of Mr. Pee Wee Russell and his band music; of the 
dizzying gyrations of the dancers and — last but by no means least — of 
Mr. Brummer’s terse cutting and expert synchronization of the original 
sound track, taken on location. 

It is perhaps to the calculated editing that the film owes most of 
its total effect. Notably towards the end, when Jazz Dance — to the 
familiar notes of THE SAINTS GO MARCHING IN — climaxes in a 
kale'doscop’c seouence of tightly clipped, half-foot shots filling the entire 
screen with a semi-abstract blurr of patterns, pointedly matched to the 
rising tempo of the music: a skirt-a foot-a face-a flute-a blurr-a 
patch-a face-a foot — The Saints Are Gone... 

So are we — from the theatre — left, in the dank air of the 
Edinburgh streets, with the obscure but growing sentiment — as the 
jittery rhythms rapidly abate within us — that the film should be re- 
viewed with more reflection and not taken at its screen value, which 
its authors would probably have been the last to want us to do. 

For it is patent that the director of Jazz Dance aspired to some- 
thing much more than the presentation of a mere exercise in sight and 
sound. The film clearly strives to capture in vivo the quintessence of a 
jam session that is at the same time something more — perhaps the 
manifestation of a cult — or at least a rite — in which the basic vital 
potential is “lived out” in the uninhibited exuberance of an all-pervasive 
rhythm. 

The film’s approach to its subject and the circumstances under 
which it was producec have already acquired some fame. 

In his attempt to capture life in flagranti Mr. Tilton resolved to 
have two cameramen shoot, under his — more a priori than immediate —- 
direction, an actual dance session as it evolved “of itself” over a period 
of three hours. No actors were used, and the agglomerated crowds were 
not directed but asked to behave as they normally would, that is, as if 
the scrutinizing lenses were absent. The lenses were to cut slices of life 
unawares, and the editing was to arange them in a plateful of realistic 
folklore. 

Since, ther, as we can see, the methods employed in the filming 
were the outcome, not only of the humblissime budget within which Mr. 
Tilton was opersting, but at least as much, of a principle that he cons- 
ciously advances it is only fair that we now judge the film from a more 
normative standpoint, in relation, that is, to its intended aim. 

No sooner do we adopt this perspective than the uneasy feeling 
begins to take hold of us that the “slices of life’ Mr. Tilton’s cameras 
have cut off are far beyond his full control. Amid the welter of bodies 
and attitudes one cannot help descrying a dull eye, a lazy foot, here a 
vacuous regard, there a tardy bounce, over there a none-too-enthralled 
face — all unmistakable (and embarrassing) signs that everyone was 
not so “hep” after all —- that all was not orgiastic jubilation on that 
busy night. 

Nor do the contorted cataleptics of a few exhibitionists — no salient 
exceptions to the on the whole uninspired quality of the dance—do much 
to prevent us from deducing from the film what otherwise is common 
knowledge in life: that the Jazz Age with its spontaneous and genuine 
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addiction to “hot” music is gone — regretted, perhaps, by some as much 
as the Fitzgeraldian Era — but gone nonetheless, just as surely as the 
Carefree Twenties. 

We could of course have no quarrel with the director’s apparent 
ambition to resuscitate the old ghosts if it were not for the fact that — 
by his indisputable concern with imparting to the presented situation an 
air of actuality — he implies that in our time jazz still has a valid 
function as a ritual and an emotional safety valve. The jarring note of 
factitiousness was bound to arise from the discrepancy between the 
truth of the filmed milieu and an obsolete truth that was wishfully 
imposed upon it. Die Geister die ich rufe werde ich nicht los -- said 
once Goethe; the invoked ghosts felt uneasy in our troubled times and 
took their vengeance. 


The same manifestations of local pallor make us doubtful whether 
the director atteined his aim even if his intention was not to show the 
past through the present but simply the present in itself. For in this 
case the somewhat hollow quality of the euphoria — being an essential 
part of the true mood of the evening and the participants — should 
have been stressed al] the more forcibly. As it is, the veracity of this 
documentary is marred by the fact that the speciousness of the transport 
is only incidentally detected. Despite all its claims to value as a record, 
Jazz Dance presents reality neither as it is nor as it was; it records 
neither the symptoms of the true jazz mania of the twenties, nor the 
rather vestigial character of contemporary jazz. If the director really 
wanted to awaken in us something of the spirit of the jazz cult, he 
should have gone all the way and shown the whole truth, however 
uninviting. Had he done so, our reaction to his message might have 
contained fewer reservations. 


It is highly ironical that in his work Mr.:Tilton fell victim to his 
own innocence: to his short-cut formula for presenting actuality. 
Through his film we are reminded again that in order to present a 
convincing semblance of life in art it is not sufficient to photograph 
unorganized and loosely selected facts and phenomena in front of the 
lens and — relying heavily on the editing — push the (camera) button — 
even if one pushes two buttons at the same time. A penetrating inter- 
pretation, on the part of the director, of the represented situation and 
its meaning is indispensable if the film is to attain to its full measure 
of artistic truth. The art of motion pictures is more than the art of the 
motion of pictures. 

For all these reflections, we should welcome Mr _ Tilton’s 
film as proof that the talented and promising young American 
film maker has definitely taken a step on the right road. For even if 
most of Mr. Tilton’s work in Jazz Dance is wishful filming, there is 
undeniably a lot of good filming in it as well, and it gives evidence of a 
decided will to go beyond the contrived stultifications ordinarily typical 
of such films. We can only hope that his future work will take him still 
further in this direction. 


And, after all, in all seriousness, good intentions are already a 
great help along the difficult road to success. 
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THE NEW FILMS 


Herman G. Weinberg 


I disagree with those critics who feel Carmen Jones is a mishmash 
of good opera and bad Harlem. I think it is as legitimate a stunt as a 
modern-dress Hamlet, which usually “sends” the critics ga-ga, when it 
is well done — and Carmen Jones is well done. The singing is more than 
serviceab'e, the acting (especially of Dorothy Dandridge in the title role) 
as good as is to be found on the current American screen, and the general 
vitality of the production more spirited and pulsing than many so-called 
“action films.” The film lacks only the stylization of the original stage 
version, which enabled Billy Rose’s Broadway production to bridge the 
chasm from opera to Harlem, from 19th century Seville to 20th century 
Georgia and Chicago, more gracefully. For film purposes, tho’, this is a 
relatively minor matter. Hollywood’s excursions into stylization usually 
being rather perilous anyway (vide the “stylized” flashback sequences in 
A Star is Born), it is just as well no compromise attempt was made in 
this direction. There is even a poignant overtone, unwittingly or not, in 
the roseate dreains Carmen Jones and her girl friends have of “glamor- 
ous Chicago” which turns out to be the sordid Negro slum quarters of 
that city. The Negro is still treated as a second-class citizen in Carmen 
Jones as he is in Porgy and Bess, for that matter, and neither is too far 
removed from the Negro in vaudeville. But even if Carmen Jones is not 
the genuine folk opera that Porgy and Bess is, being a pastiche, at best, 
it is an immensely spirited pastiche, with real gusto. This is a great deal 
in these days of virtuoso grease-paint theatrics and facile, catch-penny 
bravura. There is also more honest sex and less hypocritical “beating- 
around-the-bush” than is usual in American films. But, when all is said 
and done, the real hero of this film is still Bizet with that grand music. 


Another Cinemascope venture from Fox, Desiree, is also commend- 
able for its graceful playing by Jean Simmons and Marlon Brando (as 
Napoleon), for its handsome Empire and Directoire decor, and exteriors 
filmed at Malmaison, Fontainebleu, etc. It has not the satirical edge and 
ironic bite of Sacha Guitry’s Desiree Clary, but it is pleasant and just 
rueful enough in its humors to make for agreeable secing. 


If we are to have films exploiting self-pity to the point of excru- 
tiation, then I prefer that they result in a Last Laugh than A Star is 
Born. Once this is said, however, one must admit the talents of Judy Gar- 
land as a mime and appleud her long and difficult role in this sentiment- 
al field-day as one would applaud a well-played rendition of Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasy” or Paganini’s “I Palpiti.” If I still found the earlier 
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version more beiievable and touching,.and found Frederick March far 
more moving than James Mason as the fading star who bitterly watches 
his wife usurp his place in the cinema firmament, I am still mindful of 
the many dramatic virtues Cukor has imparted to Moss Hart’s impeccably 
tailored script. This Cukor is a director of the most dreadful precision. 
He gets every effect he wants, you believe. Something of the monstrous 
artificiality of Hollywood comes through most acutely in various in- 
cis:ve touches and certainly A Star is Born will take its place among the 
most acutely observed films about Hollywood life, but the six million 
dollars reputed to have heen spent on it seems excessive when you think 
that any list you could name of the ten best films ever made since the 
movies began did not. total in their combined cost this much money. 
And, surely, A Star is Born, for all that it is quite a show and fun to 
watch, is not one of the all time greats by any stretch of the imagination. 


Hansel and Gretel is noted here only because its producer, Michael 
Myerberg, has claimed for it that it supersedes the cartoon film and is 
capable, in its effects (via the “electronically moved puppets” created 
expressly for this film) of artistic expression far in advance of anything 
yet accomplished by the cartoon film. This, as it turns out on viewing 
Hansel and Gretel, is simply not so and Disney need have little qualms. 
Mr. Myerberg’s film is popular with children, I am told, and he may 
recoup his considerable investment from that appeal. But for adults 
who have been enchanted by the best of Disney, there is no enchant- 
ment here. Indeed, I found it utterly lacking in imagination or humor 
and completely without charm. In comparison with Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Pinocchio, Bambi and the best parts of Fantasia, just to 
name an incomparable quartet that comes readily to mind, Hansel and 
Gretel has no stature at all and its effects are stilted and amateurish. 
The only trouble is that even Disney has stopped making cartoon features 
and seems intoxicated with so-called “live action” films. Why he should 
stop doing the thing he is best qualified to do, heaven only knows. Let us 


pray he will “see the light” and return to the old magic that made him 
great. 


United Artists has promised to release a nature film called The 
Song of the Land and if it ever gets out you should certainly not miss 
it. Some of the greatest shots of wildlife and natural forces (like vol- 
canoes, etc.) are in this very remarkable compilation, patiently made 
over a long pericd of years. There is nothing “cute” or hoked up in this 
film, which is so unfortunately the case with the worst parts of Disney’s 
rec:nt nature features (Living Desert, Vanishing Prairie, etc). This is 
nature as it is, not nature crossed with Hollywood-and-Vine-Street and 
the latest wisecracks from Schwab’s drug-store. 


That leaves a spate of foreign films to be considered briefly. Romeo 
and Juliet from the Castellani who made the gem-like perfect Two Cents 
Worth of Hope is again gem-like, but only in its physical beauty. As 
Shakespeare it seems flat (probably due as much to the want of fervor 
in the playing of the title roles as to Castellani’s having no feeling for 
the stupendous poetic images of Shakespeare’s lines) but as a re- 
construction of Mantua and Verona of the 15th century it is extra- 
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ordinarily handsome. The brief modern parallel passages in Cayatte’s 
The Lovers of Verona had far more feeling for the poetry and ineffable 
tenderness of Shakespeare’s lines than anything in Romeo and Juliet 
and, it must be confessed, even MGM’s opulent early production with 
Leslie Howard and Norman Shearer came closer than does Castellani’s — 
again the deadly precision of Cukor who directed it! A word also about 
the lovely musical score, period settings and costumes, the subtle design 
of its discreetly used Technicolor. A new French film (which is getting 
to ke an event these days, unfortunately) — The Game of Love — is 
adapted from Colette’s delicate study of adolescence, Le Ble en Herbe. 
It is often quite lyrical in its study of a young boy and girl teetering on 
the brink of love and sex and is very typical, also, of the astringent style 
of the French in dealing with such a subject. But in the sure hands of 
director Claude Autant-Lara (who made Devil in the Flesh) it is handled 
with grace, humor and light irony. Some may think it too cooly handled 
but the temperature is no lower than it is in Colette’s original. Such a 
theme is best handled, anyway, with calmness and a tolerant smile 
rather than with a beating of breast and tearing of hair. As a civilized 
excursion into the mysteries of sex, The Game of Love is a salutary 
achievement. 

Orson Welles’ Othello is something else — a flashy, heavily emo- 
tional (as it should be), frequently bizarre, but always visually and 
dramatically exciting rendition of Shakespeare’s tragedy. It is easier 
to do than Romeo and Juliet, whose effects are far more subtle, but it 
is none-the-less well dene for that. Welles uses his camera and sound 
track most imaginatively, from the stark beginning (the mourning proces- 
sion, with the tale of the unhappy lovers told in flashback) and truly it 
can be said that there is never a dull moment. Welles is one of the few 
directors who counterpoints image and sound, who realizes that it is not 
enough to transfer a play faithfully from stage to screen, that you have 
to make it live a life of its own on the screen. This Othello does — even 
more successfully than did his underrated Macbeth on the screen. Citizen 
Kane and The Magnificent Ambersens (as well as parts of Lady from 
Shanghai) had already shown us the surprisingly fecund cinematic 
talent of Orson Welles. Othello is certainly no let-down from this initial 
promise. One must await his next film (Mr. Arkadine) with the highest 
hopes. 

The ultimate flowering of Italy’s post-war resurgence on the 
screen in the movement that become known as “neo-realism” is as 
auspicious as was its debut (Open City). This film, Umberto D, directed 
by De Sica, and dedicated to his father, is the story of an old pensioner 
who cannot live on the nittance allowed him by the government and is 
almost driven to suicide. Without a single concession to the box office 
and in terms of the purest naturalism, which is to say, without a single 
theatrical “effect”, scenarist Zavattini and director De Sica have quietly 
told this man’s story in terms of the most universal application. It is 
exquisite in its simplicity, and if “neo-realism” had to finally give way in 
the Italian cinema to a more optimistic outlook, it is good to see that up 
to the last no compromise with the truth was made, Altho’ there is none 
of the self-pity here (miraculously avoided) that characterized the 
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heavily sentimental Last Laugh, there is also none of the visual poetry 
that made Murnau’s film so notable. But this time it is not important. 
This time the statement is the thing. 

One Summer of Happiness, a Swedish film, has all the virtues of 
the best Swedish films — a deep feeling for nature, a healthy attitude 
towards sex, and a genuine dislike for religious bigotry. This little idyl 
got a lot of notoriety because of an “Ecstasy” — like passage, wherein 
its protagonists splashed around nude in a lake and then made love on 
the grass afterwards. I hope vou will believe me when I tell you it was 
beautifully and very delicately done and could only offend the worst 
kind of hypocrite. Anyway, the New York censors, due to their usual 
form, made what they felt to be necessary excisions to keep you from 
going crazy with eroticism after you see it. (They appear to be immune 
— how so?) But there is enough left of this sequence to give you a good 
idea of its original honesty. 


That leaves Baron Munchhausen and Wages of Fear. The first is 
the 25th anniversary film of Ufa, made by the Nazis while they were 
fighting a two-front war and how they could concentrate on turning 
out such an eye-smiting spectacle as this (in which Ufa really “shot 
the works” for its anniversary celebration) is difficult to understand. 
But here it is, a really glittering extravaganza built around the exploits 
of this famous raconteur of fables beside whom the tall tales Schehera- 
zade told the Sultan were the animadversions of the veriest tyro. Shot 
in handsome Agfacolor and replete with bizarrerie without end, including 
some amusing erotic passages (if they stay in), Baron Munchhausen, 
in its original German version, is quite a spectacle. I understand it is 
currently being edited and dubbed into English for the American market. 
The Wages of Fear (Le Salaire de la Peur) by Clouzot is, on the surface, 
a strong, often brutal, study of a group of foreign derelicts in a nonde- 
script Central American village who get a chance to earn enough money 
to rehabilitate themselves if they will ferry trucks containing nitro- 
glycerine over an appallingly perilous road to help extinguish an oil 
fire that has broken out some hundred miles away. Clouzot makes the 
most of the suspense inherent in such a tale, you can be sure, but his 
attitude is hopeless from the start and a sense of doom hangs over the 
film from the very beginning, long before the terrible end. Wages of Fear 
was meant to shock and succeeds, only too well. It stems from a pessim- 
istic philosophy. One feels, however, that this pessimism has been impos- 
ed on the story, for effect, that it is not inherent in the behavior of man, 
per se. True pessimism is an outgrowth of the most profound psycho- 
Icgical observation, as, for instance, Frank Norris and Stroheim observed 
it in McTeague and Greed. True realism is not an artfully constructed 
slum village but the very smell of the saloons in Zola’s L’Assomoir or the 
streets of San Francisco or the parched earth of Death Valley in Greed. 
Art can transfigure experience but is in itself no substitute for it. Still, 
beyond all cavilling, Wages of Fear is in itself something of an experience 
— tho’ not, let us say, in the sense that Donskoi’s Gorky trilogy was an 
experience — or Westfront 1918. 
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FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS 


MADRID 


José Clemente, our correspondent for Spain 


The years since the Spanish Civil War have witnessed a noteworthy 
improvement in the technical facilities available to film production in 
Spain. Among the more prominent examples of this development are the 
spacious, modernized studios built for Sevilla Films. But of no less im- 
pcrtance is the conversion of former studios — such as those of Aranjuez, 
the “Versailles” of Madrid — into manufacturing centers of positive 
mcvie film, also produced on a relatively large scale in the Bilbaina 
factories. Negative film. on the other hand, since it is not manufactured 
commercially in Spain, must of necessity be imported from France, 
England or the United States, as must also color film, for the most part, 
since the Spanish varicty, a bichromatic method known as Cinefotocolor, 
is inferior in quality and undependable as to its results. 

This modernization of the Spanish film industry was made possible 
largely through governmental aid — in the form of interest-free credits, 
subsidies and premiums -— originally granted to compensate Spanish 
producers for losses incurred because of competition from dubbed-in 
films from abroad. For the past 15 years all foreign films shown here 
have been dubbed into Castellano, with the result that this unwholesome 
pract:ce has nearly succeeded in dominating film technique and has come 
to be accepted as normal by a public already accustomed to hearing 
Castellano emanate from the mouths even of Japanese actors. Now, 
with more ampie means at their command, film artists in Spain may be 
able gradually to remedy the noxious effects of dubbing and to create a 
domestic school capable of holding its own in the entire world of cinema. 

One indication of a heightened artistic life paralleling the ex- 
pansion of material resources is the eager influx of foreign talent into 
Spanish film centers. 

Italian and Mexican artists swarm into the Spanish studios as if 
these were their homes. For the picture La Ciudad Perdida (The Lost 
City), taken from a novel depicting the particular situation of the 
woman of today, came the young Italian actress Cosetta Greco, known 
for her performance in Tre Ragazze di Piazza de Espagna by Luciano 
Emmer and Fausto Tozzi. The famous Mexican actress Dolores del Rio 
is at present at work in the Madrid Studios on Senora Anna, an adapt- 
< tion of a play by Jacinto Benavente, the Spanish Nobel Prize dramatist 
who died only a short time ago at the age of 87. A Spaniard, Jose Suarez, 
is the leading man in this picture, but it is being directed by the noted 
Mexican, Julio Branch>ol. Another Mexican director to enrich Spanish 
production with his contribution is Emilio Fernandez, known as El Indio, 
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who is now engaged in an ambitious undertaking, a movie entitled 
Nosotros Dos (We Two), in which the leading characters are played by 
the Spanish Jose Maria Lado, the Mexican Tito Junco and the Italian 
Rossana Podesta, who previously worked with Fernandez in La Red. 

One of the most reserved and non-committal personalities from 
the outside world to pass through Madrid in recent times is the famed 
British actor-director Sir Lawrence Olivier who not long ago finished 
certain key scenes for his Shakespearean film Richard III on the ancient 
domain of “Campillo” just outside of Madrid. 

From the English-speaking peoples across the Atlantic has come 
the North American actor Peter Damon, who has taken out a visa for 
filming in Spain and already appeared in a number of Spanish films, 
the last of which was Puelo de Pasiones (Duel of Passions) and is for 
the moment taking a rest in Torremolinos near the intensely picturesque 
Mediterranean each resort Malaga, frequented by cinematographers 
from all over the world. It has been announced that Ricardo Montalban 
will begin work next summer on a Spanish technicolor musical product- 
ion. And there are rumors that Ernest Hemingway is collaborating with 
Luis Miguel Dominguin on a film, it goes without saying, on the subject 
of bulls — a project conceived during the famous Spanish matador’s 
recent stay in the U. S. 

But perhans the most significant feature in this rebirth of the 
Spanish film is the modernization of the themes and subject matter it 
utilizes. 

For years the Spanish cinema had been following the tradition 
established by El Escandalo (The Scandal), a film based on a novel by 
the 19th Century author Pedro Antonio de Alarcon, whose La Prodiga Y 
El Clavo was alsu put on the screen. Among other novelists of that epoch 
to furnish material for films are the Galician Emile Pardo Bazan and 
the Asturian Palacio Vaides. Of the latter writer may be cited in parti- 
cular La Fe, a pewerfu! work reflecting that fascination with the demo- 
niacal which constitutes one of the characteristic aspects of Christian 
civilization, and La Aldea Maldita (The Cursed Village), of which the 
film title is Las Aguas Rajan Negras (The Waters Come Down Black), 
kased on a theme, similar to that of How Green Was My Valley, for which 
Spanish literature has always shown a strong predilection. 

Nowadays, ir accordance with the general spirit of the time, 
there is evidence of a distinct trend in the direction of realism; and 
material is being drawn much more extensively from the works of con- 
temporary writers. Eight years ago a young director made his debut in 
the Spanish moving-picture world with a film based on a novel by Pio 
Baroja entitled Las Inquietudes De Shanti Andia (The Restlessness of 
Shanti Andia), a sea novel with a colorful Basque setting. Juan de 
Orduna will soon put on the market a film made from another work by 
the same author — Zalacain El Aventurero (Zalacain the Adventurer), 
an earlier version of which was produced in Spain and distributed by 
MGM in 1927. Viento Del Norte (North Wind), winner of the Nadal Prize 
some seasons ago, a book which brought renown as well as fulfilment to 
its author, Elena Soriano, was recently filmed in Galicia, the wild and 
stormy region iu which the actiqgn of the novel is situated. Another 
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thought-provoking, realistic film just completed is Camas Y Barro (Mud 
and Wine-glasses) inspired by the novel of Blasco Ibanez about the 
orchards of Valencia. 

Several of the most thematically advanced of these films have 
been the subject of widespread and serious discussion here. Pre-eminent 
among these is the as yet unscreened Sierra Maldita, filmed in a savage 
and lovely region of Spain. Directed by Antonio del Amo, it treats with 
dynamic insight of a violent rural drama. Another picture that has 
elicited a great deal of comment is the subtly characterized Comicos 
(Comedians), on the itinerant players of the villages and provinces of 
Epain — a production of Antonio Bardem, one of the creators of 
Welcome, Mr. Marshall. The fact that films like these have awakened 
such a lively interest in the Spanish public is in itself an encouraging 
sign of the direction which cinema has begun to take in this country. 


BRUSSELS 


Francis Bolen, our correspondent for Belgium 


Recent Achievements of Belgian Documentary 


Belgium can count in all 1,475 moving picture theatres equipped 
with 35mm projectors, which in one year have sold a total of 113,000,000 
tickets — a sum amounting to 1,300,000,000 Belgian francs or $26,000,000 
(with taxes deducted). This, it would seem at first glance, is not at all 
bad record for a country whose entire population scarcely exceeds 
8,000,000 inhabitants. 

However, if we look beneath the deceptively sparkling surface of 
these figures, we shall be compelled to realize that national film produc- 
tion in no way profits from this relative prosperity of the commercial 
distributors and motion-picture theater owners. 

For the market is swarmed with foreign films. The most recent 
Statistics on the subject show that in the third quarter of 1953 the films 


shown in Belgian moving picture houses fell into the following percent- 
ages: 


3.91% 


It is under this heading of “Miscellaneous” that we must look for 
the Belgian films, of which two appeared during the period in question: 
Le Banquet des Fraudeurs (Crooks’ Banquet) by Henry Storck and Andre 
Cauvin’s Bongolo. 

At some time in the future I shall undertake to examine the 
various causes which contribute to keeping the output of Belgian pro- 
duction at low ebb. Meanwhile, convinced that Belgium today is of very 
litt!e importance in the domain of the fictional film, I intend to point 
out several brilliant achievements in the realm of documentary — the only 
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one in which the nations talent manages to find an outlet without 
encountering insurmountable difficulties. 

The most extraordinary film of the past year is beyond a doubt 
Siecle d’Or (A Golden Century). Extraordinary first of all for its subject 
and its content: namely, that Flemish painting which lent such an in- 
comparable briliance to the reigns of the Dukes of Burgundy and of 
Charles the V. Extraordinary also for the beautiful tone of its colors 
reproduced by the Belgian process of Gevacolor. Extraordinary for its 
scope, which enables it within the space of one hour to present the 
quintessence of the work of Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Bouts, Van der 
Goes, Bosch, Memling, Metsys and Brueghel, as much from the spiritual 
as from the technical point of view. Extraordinary, lastly, for the ex- 
tremely wide public acclaim it has achieved. Paul Haesaerts, who di- 
rected it, demonstrated in this film that he is not only an objective 
analyst and a lucid critic, but also a master of all the resources of the 
moving picture camera, a tool that he controls admirably in the service 
of his mission, which is one of explaining, instructing and educating. 
The prizes he won at the festivals of Venice, Berlin and Karlovy Vary 
(in Czechoslovakia) corstitute a just reward for his honest and dis- 
tinguished work in cinema. 

Another example of recent Belgian documentary is a captivating 
short by Jean Cleinge, in colors, entitled Marionnettes de Toone (Puppets 
of Tcone) It is a film which marks a most welcome return, in a decidedly 
realistic vein, to certain of the more racy themes in Brussels folklore. 

Dedicated to the city of Bruges is a film by that name made by 
Gerard de Boe and Degelin, in which photographic artistry and the 
evocative power of music attain such a height that the film is able to 
dispense entirely with spoken commentary. 

Also being shown throughout the country is a little masterpiece 
entitled Elle Sera Appelee Femme (She Shall Be Called Woman), in 
which the director, Gerard de Boe, uses statuettes of Congolese art, not 
merely for aesthetic purposes, but in order to reveal the condition of 
woman in primitive African society. : 

With Les Sons Retrouves, (Rediscovered Harmonies) Lucien Deroisy 
eroused great interest at the Edinburgh Festival. Displaying a character- 
istic sensitiveness. this film-maker availed himself of the prodigious 
collections of the Brussels Museum of Musical Instruments in order to 
give us an insight into the origin of musical instruments and describe to 
us in “dynamic terms, their development from the Middle Ages up to our 
time. 

In Lumiere des Hommes (Men’s Light), a deeply moving film that 
casts a powerful spell over its audience, the still very young director Ed- 
mond Bernhard kas brought to fruition an ambitious project: the analysis 
of the significance of the Mass. For this film, he was invited to partici- 
pate in the Lima Festival of Sacred Film Art. 

I shall analyze other works in the coming issues of our publication. 
In this first article I have deliberately confined myself to a few ex- 
amples which effectively demonstrate that the Belgian school of do- 
cumentary — started before the war and acclaimed by Grierson and 
Cavalcanti — is steadily gaining in impetus and quality. 
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JOURNAL FILM FIEND 


Richard Kraft 


This space each month shall be devoted chiefly to revivals, which 
include the commercia! reissues, the Societies, and organizations such as 
the MUSEUM OF MODERN ART and the GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE. 
Of course I’m going to sling constructive brickbats when the need is felt. 
I can take ‘em too if anyone wants to chuck back at me. I also desire 
to spark new avant-garde film production through these pages, and will 
be glad to pass along any information concerning same submitted by 
readers who are film-makers or want to be. 

As custodian of the adjectives in this corner, it might be pertinent 
to present some personal views on the subject of revivals and the people 
who watch them. I’ve been studying revivals and revival audiences since 
1937, when I began havnting the MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. I’ve seen 
every film they’ve ever presented, not once but, some of them, more 
times than I care to admit. If you think this denotes a type of insanity, 
I cheerfully confess that I’m a nut. And my enthusiasm, abnormal 
though it may be, has not abated throughout the years: the growth of 
new Societies and the discovery of other dedicated maniacs has recharg- 
ed me with extra zest — not only to see more films but to help create a 
better audience. 

For, unfortunatcly, the “sophisticates’’ are still with us. The 
snickerers at Griffith, who believe any film made more than ten years 
ago is a quaint monstrosity, continue to poison many showings with 
their vapid hilarity. Yet their importance cannot be underestimated. 
More than any other single group, they are considered when revival 
policy is formulated. When films are projected too fast (silent films, that 
is) or presented in abridged prints (silent or sound), it is because these 
ignorant ones haven’t the stability or desire to watch the great films of 
the past presented in whole at the correct rate. Whereas the makers of 
revival policy would deny that they kowtow to “popular” taste in prepar- 
ing their programs, the results are sometimes too apparent. Irrevocably, 
film revival based on the whims of people along for the transient 
diversion is film revival grooved low. 

If informed audiences insisted on their due, would not CINEMA 16 
present the complete version of Chandra Lekha this season instead 
of a ninety minute mutilation, which is half the Indian film? 

No doubt it is expedient, from a commercial point of view, not to 
have audiences delve too deeply. If collective groups began to question, 
the brutal mauling of both domestic and foreign product might be con- 
demned and a wave of pressure might force distributors, Societies and 
Museums to present thesc works as they were evolved. The benefits to.film 
historians, as a result, transcend the imagination. Think of viewing the 
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unabridged Metropolis, Ten Days that Shook the World, Secrets of the 
Soul, Foolish Wives and any number of classics now available in hacked 
form! This brings us, with sadness, to Rene Clair’s numbing article in 
THE HERALD TRIBUNE of some weeks back. 

A Nous la Liberte is now being commercially revived in New York, 
a re-edited job with the director himself purportedly wielding the cleavers. 
I daresay this 1931 classic is peak high in every connoisseur’s estimation. 
And the director too, heretofore, has always excited admiration for his 
understanding of the best elements of silent film, his suspicion of much 
current meretriciousness and, despite some fallow films of his own, his 
overall integrity. Yet this upholder of the film’s past felt it necessary to 
rework his lovely idyll and then defend the calamity in print. For those 
who battle to preserve the original films, his remarks that he found 
A Nous la Liberte not entirely suited for today’s audiences — that he 
found passages were cute or outdated, baffle the sensibilities. What Rene 
Clair is this who suavely suggests that perhaps films should be changed 
to please the current mood? Ironical too that the pattern of his recutting 
should eliminate largely a fascinating element of the original: the use 
of music in creative cinematic fashion — often disjunctive and charm- 
ingly unrealistic — a pvlse-throbbing innovation that Clair, Thiele, 
Lubitsch, Ekk, Chaplin, among others, brought into brilliant play in the 
talkie transition period and, the imagination and verve of which, most 
film-makers today have regrettably forgotten. It could be that this 
wondrous magic is too cute for some; for others, let it be said, it is the 
essence of film. 

Clair continues that he cut out everything that impeded the action 
of the film, as if Clair’s films depended on plot manipulation per se. 
Plot manipulation is one of the last things considered in viewing the 
best of Clair. Specifically, what Clair succeeded in deleting was one of 
the most beautiful sequences ever screened. 

It is that section where Henri Marchand follows his betrothed 
into the cunningly artificial amusement park and there realizes that 
her love is for someone else. A sad brave melody emanates from a distant 
hand organ; the gentle vagabond smiles with God-like realization, and 
the smash of a pure dream is clear to all of us who care to feel. Bitter- 
lovely irony and truth, as galling and wonderful as the tramp waiting for 
his sweetheart in the cabin in The Gold Rush and Charlie’s sainted pain 
and ecstasy in the final close-up of City Lights. Alas, alas, what sophistry 
can match the agony caused by the missing scene! Let us resurrect the 
classics whole, not mutilate them through the years! 

I must place a moratorium on complaints for this issue; space is 
running out. Here is some news as delightful in its fashion as the 
foregoing was painful: A complete version of Gosta Berling’s Saga has 
been revived in Stockholm, all four glorious hours of it and, a full 
orchestra in the pit, is playing to packed houses. Now that the old ticker 
has swelled back to its normal size and the arteries race with pleasure on 
receipt of such surging news, on to other affairs. 

Two good sources of commercial revival in this city over the past 
year are no longer fruitful. The 72ND STREET TRANS-LUX which, in 
the past year, has come forth with such delectable items, among others, 
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as The Great Gabbo, Only Yesterday, and Counsellor-at-Law has gone 
to routine programs. And the HOLYDAY on Broadway, which had been 
dipping into the rich early talkie Warner grab-bag for such morsels as 
Little Caesar, Public Enemy, Smart Money, St. Louis Kid, for examples, is 
closed at this typing. 

Much of this gap will be filled by a selection of early talkie revivals 
at the FIFTH AVENUE CINEMA. As you read this, the group of ten has 
probaby began. Most of these films are from the 1930—31 period of 
American production, and many of them reflect, in charming fashion, 
the awkwardness of the silent-talkie change-over. Apart from the oft- 
revived all silent Son of the Sheik, a rather curious choice to be included 
in this group, Drama and Comedy of the transition days more than two 
decades ago, will include Be Yourself, with Fannie Brice; The Swan, 
with Lillian Gish; Douglas Fairbanks’ Reaching for the Moon, with Bebe 
Daniels, Bing Crosby, and score by Irving Berlin; D. W. Griffith’s stiff, 
static, but deeply felt Atraham Lincoln; The Bad One, with the gorgeous 
Dolores Del Rio; two Norman Talmadge starring vehicles, Du Barry and 
New York Nights; Indiscreet, toplining Gloria Swanson; and The Lottery 
Bride, featuring Jeanette MacDonald and Joe E. Brown. Sparkplug Bill 
Kenly, who adores the old stuff, will shape other series of this order — if 
his enthusiasm and mine are matched by your own... 

Film Societies are undergoing rough weather. What with unsym- 
pathetic unions. high costs, difficulties in obtaining proper quarters, 
adaquate prints and faithful followers, it is a bitter struggle to survive 
for most of them. Latest casualty is FILM FORUM, but the Mekas 
brothers plan on staging a vigorous comeback as soon as their current 
difficultizs are ironed out. They are due praise for screening the seldom 
Seen En Natt this season, a lovely representative Swedish work, an early 
talkie of rich merit directed by Gustav Molander. Fluid continuity, 
superb acting, and significant use of both landscape and inanimate 
objects made this a standout. 

That rumbling you hear is THE THEODORE HUFF MEMORIAL 
FILM SOCIETY flexing its projectors preparatory to the start of their 
new season. Possibly the name will be changed — and some of the com- 
mittee have vanished —but back will be the indefatigable William K. 
Everson, with Dorothy Lovell and one Richard Kraft old standbys. 
Edward Conner joins the committee, which bodes well for any oldtime 
serial cohorts out there — if Conner has anything to say about it, there 
will be any number of smashing chapters from Allene Ray-Walter Miller 
£erials of the golden age. You’re liable to get a succulent hunk of 
anything at this Society — from Garbo to Rin-Tin-Tin — an outstanding 
Master film or a zing-bang blood and leather Harry Carey Western of 
1928. 

Too, Gideon Bachmann, whose GROUP FOR FILM STUDY has 
presented some fascinating programs during the past three or four years, 
is planning to rip again. Tentatively planned is a special Jean Epstein 
evening at the MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. I plan to have more info on 
this next issue. 

A new Society which, besides showing films, places emphasis on a 
Workshop, where zealous artists can work in cooperative accord, is the 
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dream of film-maker Bob Harrison, just returned from France, and fervid 
young Charlie Shibuk. The groundwork is being spaded. 


I am happy to see FILM DIRECTIONS rounding into their second 
season, although more ingenuity could be wished for in the selection of 
programs. Their schedule is interesting for the tyro; old hat, with few 
exceptions, for the initiated. Are they too determined to extract a leaf 
from CINEMA 16’s book? 


Most powerful of the Societies, CINEMA 16 seems now to have the 
resources to secure material that other Societies cannot command. It is 
to be hoped their integrity grows with their prestige. One must expect 
the most from CINEMA 16 and feel discouraged when they present 
condensed prints and too fast projection of silent films. Two prizes of 
their line-up this year are the Soviet masterpieces, Earth and The Ge- 
neral Line. They continue te illuminate the latest avant-garde ex- 
periments which is cause for applause, and Amos Vogel has displayed 
guts in defending his right to program widely varying types of fare. I 
solidly second him in this, and heartily concur in his squelching several 
squeaks from some urliberal liberals last year who didn’t want Nazi 
films on display. 

Need it ke said? The widest. possible latitude of films should be 
sought from all periods and countries. Partisan politics have as much 
place in a genuire Film Society as blank film. Suppress any one type of 
film and you’ve punctured a little hole in your respirator. Soon other 
righteous people advance with their own tiny needles. Blooey! You end 
up by showing the Lassie pictures and Fitzpatrick traveltalks... 


CINEMA 16 is aiso sponsoring two series of films at the New 
School, Arthur Knight presiding. Most of the films to be examined have 
been presented at the MUSEUM OF MODERN ART and CINEMA 16, with 
one intriguing exception. Hitlerjunge Quex was once announced by the 
Museum, then called off almost at the last moment. It is reputedly one 


of the finest pictures to come out of Hitler’s Germany and a must for 
the eclectic. 


The MUSEUM OF MODERN ART appears to be in rare form. The 
eternal repeats that were slowing the cycles a few years ago are receiving 
a welcome rest, and much new material will be brought to view in the 
next two years. The coming cycles shall consist of a cycle on the genesis 
of the Italian film: a Goldwyn anniversary cycle; a study of four 
American Directors: Ford, Vidor, Capra and Zinneman; a possible Metro 
enniversary cycle; and a large group of classics from the GEORGE 
EASTMAN HOUSE in Rochester. 

Pending at the 55TH STREET PLAYHOUSE isa _ group of German 
and Russian silent milestones. These will be offered two on bill at sound 
speed. The programs change weekly and, if the first line-up brings in 
the patrons, other formidable revival series will be launched. Herman G. 
Weinberg is arranging the music to accompany the following great ones: 
Potemkin, Tartuffe, Metropolis, Siegried, Kriemhild’s Revenge, Secrets of 
a Soul, Ten Days that Shook the World, End of St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
the Symphony of a Big City and The Love of Jeanne Ney. As to the full- 
ness of these prints —- 
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Potemkin which, I understand, is a re-edited job from Russia, 
lacks two mighty shots included in the Museum copy, probably expunged 
now due to their heing too brutal for 1954 (haw!): the meat crawling 
with vermin and the woman receiving the sabre across her face. Tartuffe, 
originally not a long film appears complete. Metropolis, damn it, is the 
same abridged version first rcleased in this country, with a great chunk 
out of the beginning that picturalized in detail the city of the future. 
The gorgeous Dream of the Hawks sequence is missing in Siegfried. The 
mighty climax of Kriemhild’s Revenge has been sheared in part. Secrets 
of a Soul is slightly mcre complete than previous prints shown in this 
country, but hardly the whole film. Ten Days and End of St. Petersburg 
are the American versicns. Berlin would seem to be complete. And The 
Love of Jeanne Ney is, and we’re conjecturing on this one, probably as 
full a picture as was ever shown outside, and possibly inside, Germany. 

I can’t help but feel it a shame that Weinberg wasn’t given full 
authority to handle all the details in reviving these big onas. It’s con- 
ceivable that a man of his taste would present the films one at a time, 
properly projected, with program notes pointing out missing sections. A 
great deal of love is necessary, and respect too, for the unveiling of 
yesterday’s monuments. 

Severa! of my friends are planning trips to the EASTMAN HOUSE 
in Rochester, where they will stare rapt at the gigantic collection of 
stills in the Theodore Huff Room, peer trance-like at the early cameras 
and other technical equipment and — of course — see old films. I’ve 
made the trek tc Rochester twice; it’s a must for zealots. James Card and 
George Pratt are doing superlative work in collecting, preserving and 
screening all types of fascinating specimens. One of their current cycles 
presents an Egyptian film (Habib El Omer), a largely forgotten Japanese 
one (Klimiko), and an example from the new China (The Song of China). 
Much of their rich storehouse of material is not available elsewhere — 
and there is a delightful divergency in their program set-ups. This in- 
cludes one cycle, now running, consisting entirely of German talkies of 
1930—1944 (No English subtitles). Should the lack of English subtitles 
bother we fiends? We’re a most certain, with original prints, of seeing 
the whole picture. It’s sometimes more relevant to understand film than 
language. At least that is the way I look at it, and I dearly want to look 
at it (in German, or Bantu, or Congaleese). I’m sorry not to be able to 
give a gold star to EASTMAN HOUSE much as I want to. That’s right — 
some of their silent stuff is projected too rapidly. Other than that, they 
have my undying affection. 

My space is up, for this issue, and I must needs hurry to the 
Museum. I’d like to hear from you on the subject of this piece and I 
shall be especially taken by any concrete (or ephemeral) suggestions on 
how to hypo film revival, improve audiences for old classics, and make 
pictures without much money. Or, if you just want to inform me what a 
great little picture The Cruise of the Jasper B was, or how lovely Madge 
Evans appeared in Hallelujah, I’m a Bun, I’d like to know that too. And, 

if you further tell me that Shooting Stars is one of the finest unap- 
preciated films of all times, why I’ll rush you to the Cafeteria and buy 
you a cup of Java. Two! 
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THE SOUND TRACK 


Gordon Hendricks 


Besides giving Marlon Brando tne opportunity to remind us of 
his extraordinary acting skill, On the Waterfront also marks the screen- 
advent of Leonard Bernstein — whose name is well-known in other 
fields, but who has never worked for the movies before as a composer 
of background scores. 

Anyone with ea serious concern for the quality of movie scores 
is always delighted with an evolvement of this kind. So little has been 
done by serious composers for this most powerful of all the musically 
cultivating media, (of the domestic films produced since the coming of 
sound, as I remember it, only about .0063 were scored by serious compos- 
ers) that to say such a turn of affairs is an occasion for rejoicing, is 
putting it mildly. We were all glad that Mr. Bernstein saw fit to accept 
the invitation of Mr. Spiegel to lend his musical graces to a Hollywood 
film, for the resulting film-product accrues to the credit of both film 
and film-scorer. 

Up to the moment he began work on On the Waterfront, Mr. 
Bernstein’s only direct work in scoring films consisted of arranging the 
ballet sequences for his On the Town. But his sense of theater was al- 
ready highly developed. A succession of roaringly successful Broadway 
musicals is not indicative of theatrical ineptness or gaucherie. And so, 
as he says, when he saw this movie for the first time, it was natural 
that he would “hear” ihe music as he watched it, and natural also 
that when we hear it we should find it appropriate. 

I do not know now (and it is unlikely that it will ever be known 
publicly) just how much music was originally written to back up On the 
Waterfront so jealously are these matters guarded. But the score, as we 
hear it at the Astor Theatre, contains 32 minutes and 47 seconds of 
agile, knowing, and largely economical music. As scores go, minute-wise, 
this is on the spare side. And as scores go fitness-wise, this is very much 
fitter than usual. The oiling hand of the front office shows up in only 
one, or possibly two, sequences. And this is a good average even for a 
film by Elia Kazan, who is generally permitted to have things pretty 
much the way he wants them. 

From the first it was obvious that this would not be just another 
movie score: that it would be first, per se, more original than usual, 
and that second, it wculd be used more interestingly. Each artist 
outdid himself — Kazan, Spiegel in the placing of the music, and Mr. 
Bernstein in its composition. 

Mr. Bernstein’s handling of the leitmotif technique of movie 
scoring demonstrated his sound musical training as well as his expert 
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sense of theatre. Each time nis motif appeared it served to remind us 
of what had gone before: that this was all still the dark, dingy, 
melancholy, crime-ridden (if I may coin a phrase), seamy edge of a 
great port city. Classical leitmotif material would have been grotesquely 
inappropriate here. just as it has been inapproppriate on other occasions 
when, ‘nappropriate or not, it was still used. Anyone who has heard Mr. 
Bernstein play and conduct Mozart will know that he has these classical 
materials at his fingertips, and will feel comforted, when he hears 
Waterfront’s score, to realize that this music represents a choice rather 
than a necessity. 

Waterfront’s titles’ music was introduced by a horn theme, then 
a simple texture of flute and horns. Then muted trumpets, and bass 
octaves ending the piece. The first frames of the film action were 
accompanied by rapid tympani-beats (which for some strange reason 
was not unexpected) and extended through a “blues” sax, more muted 
brass, and “nervous” strings. The titles’ music ended with loud drum 
beats accompanying the screaming fall from the roof. On and on, 
throughout the score, generally spare materials were used to “help” the 
screen action. 

Sounds were everywhere used with unusual discrimination. Boat 
whistles, loading-cranes, automobile horns (these were so real that on 
one or two occasions I thought they were from outside the theatre), 
flapping of pigecn’s wings, faraway shouts of dockers — all were con- 
vincing and appropriate to the screen action. Even the silences on the 
sound-track were powerful. The sudden silence at the transfer to the 
church basement was very strong, just as was the silence introducing 
the sermon in the hold of the ship. The sound-track for the sequence 
in front of the church was filled with elements exactly realistic both 
from a standpoint of locale and from a standpoint of dynamic level. 

I said that “generally” Mr. Bernstein’s musical materials were 
spare. One of the occasions on which they were not arose when a “mush” 
sequence came along —- on the roof with the pigeons — and was 
surrounded by a thick hedge of sweetish strings. Another time, as Brando 
spoke of his past and its regrets, more sweetness in the strings. These 
always insult with their obviousness, however expertly they are set 
down. The closing music, with its triumphant cymbal clashing, was also 
somewhat less than different. 

No one has ever taken critical cognizance, to my Knowledge, of a 
sound-track grotesquerie which has occurred in more than one recent 
film — and which arises also in Mr. Kazan’s film. To give Mr. Bernstein 
his due, this practice is not the fault of the film’s composer but its 
directing-producing team. And so, just to put the matter on record, 
and to convince myself that I’m not hearing things, in On the Water- 
front, the wedding party in the dingy waterfront tavern danced to the 
tune of Mr. Bernstein’s ballad! Immediately the sense of reality was 
banished for anyone who had ears. And although this wasn’t so bad as 
High Hoon’s malpropriety, it was still indefensible from any standpoint 
I know — excerpt possibly that of Mr. Bernstein’s publicity. (In High 
Noon, the ballad that Dimitri Tiomkin wrote was liked so much by all 
and sundry that it was sung by a balladeer in the picture itself! Thus 
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we had the fantastic situation of events being described that hadn't 
happened yet) I can imagine what went on in the heads of the pro- 
ducers: “No one ever listens to background music, so let’s put his song 
where everyone will hear it.” 


* * 


I would like to say again that Rear Window’s tremendous critical 
success is due to a great extent to the economy of its sound-track. 
Hitchock’s recent association with Dimitri Tiomkin at Warner Brothers 
in Strangers on a Train, I Confess and Dial ‘M’ for Mufder, did much 
to reduce the chances for realism in these films. At Paramount, Mr. 
Hitchcock was apparently given freer rein, as was only proper for an 
artist of his experience and standing; and Rear Window’s success is 
additional proof — if additional proof is needed — that front offices 
should stay out of movies, and allow the makers of a film to “finish it 
off”. 

More than just leaving background music out of the film, Pa- 
ramount also gave Mr. Hitchcock a composer who has not been one of 
the lusher among the California coterie. This is Franz Waxman. Mr. 
Waxman’s scoring, for example, of Sunset Boulevard, A Place in the Sun, 
Man on a Tight Rope, and Stalag 17 (we’re closing our ears to A Lion is 
in the Streets), indicate technical skill and artistic restraint. Of the 
former there is plenty, but of the latter, “you may search all day ere you 
find it”. 


Romeo and Juliet. The winner, Venice, 1954. 
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CHRONICLE 


THE CREATIVE FILM FOUN- 
DATION has been founded in New 
York to encourage and promote 
the development of motion pic- 
tures as a creative fine art form, 
Joseph Campbell is the first presi- 
dent of the Foundation, Alexander 
Hammid — vice-president, Maya 
Deren — _ Executive Secretary. 
Among the Directors are Rudolf 
Arnheim, James Johnson Sweeney, 
Lewis Jacobs, Sibil-Moholy Nagy, 
Arthur Knight, and others. The 
intent of the Creative Film Foun- 
dation is, following its Statement of 
Purposes, to extend to the film 
medium the tradition of subsidy 
and assistance which obtains in 
the other art fields and to make 
possible that creative, experimen- 
tal activity essential to the develop- 
ment of motion pictures as a fine 
art form. To this end it shall give 
assistance to film makers whose 
primary aim is creative artistic 
achievement, whose productions 
would not normally fall within the 
scope of the existing educational 
and commercial agencies which are 
involved in the sponsorship of in- 
formation, documentary or enter- 
tainment films (as these catego- 
ries are generally understood) and 
who are particularly concerned 
with exploring the filmic medium, 
experimenting with its techniques 
and altogether contributing to the 
enlargement of the expressive 
range and scope of filmic vocabu- 
lary and to the development of 
film form. The intention of the 
Foundation is to meet the varying 
needs of film makers whose pro- 
jects fall within its declared scope 


and considered approval. To that 
end it shall not only seek to en- 
large its financial resources for 
grants of financial aid, but it shall 
aiso accumulate, by purchase and 
donation, such equipment as might 
be useful to film makers. 
Application blanks and more 
detailed instructions to applicants 
may be secured from the Foun- 
dation offices, which are located at 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, NY. 


THE NEW YORK FILM COUN-: 
CIL will act as hosts for the 1955 
American Film Assembly to be held 
in New York, April 4 to 9, 1955, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. General 
chairman of the New York Arrange- 
ments Committee is J R. Bingham, 
president of Association Films. 

Sponsored by the Film Council 
of America, the Assembly, high- 
lighted by the Golden Reel Film 
Festival, made its debut on the 
16mm national scene in Chicago, 
April 1954, and secured world —- 
wide attention. Some 360 films 
were exhibited in 26 screening 
sessions. The climax of the As- 
sembly was the presentation of 
Golden Reel Awards. The Golden 
Reel Film Festival is an integral 
part of the American Film Assem- 
bly. Its central purpose is “to fur- 
ther the development of an under- 
standing of the role of 16mm in 
the communication of facts and 
ideas.” 

Deadline for entry of films is 
January 15, 1955. Further informa- 
tion is available from Film Council 
of America, 600 Davis Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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SPONSORS 


James Agee 

Gideon Bachmann 
Louis and Bebe Barron 
Sidney Berkowitz 
Thomas Brandon 
Louis Brigante 
Richard S. Brummer 
Robert M. Campbell 
Guido Castelli 

Shirley Clarke 


Contemporary Films, Inc. 


James E. Davis 
Paul Falkenberg 

A. P. Fenin 

Film Directions, Inc. 
David Flaherty 
Frances Flaherty 
Francisco Forcade 
Robert Greensfelder 
Alexander Hammid 
Robert Harrison 
Peter Hollander 
Ian Hugo 


Lewis Jacobs 
Martin Kamin 
William Kenly 
Maurice Kincler 
Arthur Knight 
Dorothy Kolb 
Rosalind Kossoff 
Richard Kraft 

P. G. Krishnayya 
Francis Lee 

Helen Levitt 
Walter P. Lewisohn 
Danny D. Livingston 
Daniele Lusa 

Len Lye 

Willard Maas 
Donald Phelps 
Hans Richter 
Henwar Rodakiewicz 
Roger Tilton 
Willard Van Dyke 
Robert R. Vickrey 
Amos Vogel 


Félix Marti Ibanez FILM CULTURE 


IN THE COMING ISSUES: 


THE DIRECTOR AND TIE PUBLIC/ An inquiry made by George N. Fenin 
among leading motion picture directors — Elia Kazan, William 
Wyler, John Ford, Cecil B, de Mille, and others. 

RICHARD GRIFFITH’ Museum of Modern Art Film Library 

LEWIS JACOBS, From a Note-Book on Film Art. 

HERMAN G. WEINBERG, Excerpts from his forthcoming book SIN 
AND CINEMA 

HANS RICHTER/ N. F. S. (Not For Sale). Sequences from the script. 

JONAS MEKAS/ The State of Experimental Film in America. 

Also articles by Arthur Knight, Louis and Bebe Barron, Len Lye, 
Amos Vogel, Willard Van Dyke, Sidney Berkowitz, Ian Hugo, 
Robin Joachim, and others. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Stills: United Artists — Front Page; Hans Richter — pages 18 and 23; 
William K. Everson — nage 27; Museum of Modern Art Film Libraty — 
page 35. 
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VILLAGE 
THEATER CENTER 


Specialists in memorabilia of 
stage, screen and art. 


Open evenings except Monday 


We invite inquiries for hard-to- 
find items, such as books, play- 
bills, posters, photographs, etc. 


Over 150 American Movie Cam- 
paign Books (mostly of the 
Thirties) on sale or rental basis. 
Send for a list. 


116 Christopher St., 
(Onpens the Theatre de Lys) 
New York 14, N. Y. 


VISUAL 
TRANSCRIPTIONS, Inc 


49 West 19 Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Richard S. Brummer 
Robert M. Campbell 
CH 2-8218 


Complete Creative Production 
Service and Facilities, 
Script to Screen. 


KAMIN 
DANCE BOOKSHOP 


Specializing in Books 
on the Cinema 


Catalogue sent on request 
Discounts to subscribers 
° 
FILM CULTURE 


1365 6th at St. 
New York 19, Y. Cl 5-7955 


Study, Inc. 
will commence its 1955 
series in January. 
F The series is devoted to 
the creative work of some 
of the world’s best-known 


directors. 
& Indexes to their creative 


work published for each 
showing. 


G The Group for Film 


3951 Gouverneur Ave., 
New York 63, N. Y. 
Ki 6-1924 


4 IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTAL FILMS 


IMAGE IN THE SNOW 
A film Poem by Willard Maas. 


A creative work of strength integrating visual images, 
spoken verse and music. Evoking stormy controversies 
at its Cinema 16 premiere, it was later voted one of 
the ten best films of the season. Twelve-tone score by 
Ben Weber. Honors at Cannes 16mm Film Festival. 
29 minutes. 

RHEINHOLD NIEBUHR, Union Theological Seminary: 
“A very significant piece of art.’’ 

ARTHUR MILLER, Playwright: 

“A refreshing, deeply individualized work.”’ 


VISUAL VARIATIONS ON NOGUCHI 
by Marie Menken. 


Marie Menken uses the sculptures of Noguchi to create 
a cinematic tour de force. Unorthodox percussive score 
by Lucille Dlugoszewski. 4 Minutes. 

NORMAN MCLAREN, Academy Award Winner: 
‘‘Never before have I seen such purely dynamic treat- 
ment of sculpture in a film.’’ 

PARKER TYLER, Poet and Film Writer: 

‘I like it. The method works and it’s exciting.”’ 


‘THE MECHANICS OF LOVE 


by Willard Maas and Ben Moore. 


A tender statement through poetic symbols of the 
sexual act. Score for zither composed and played by 
John Gruen. 7 Minutes. For restricted audiences only. 
LEWIS JACOBS, Director and Film Writer: 

“‘A daring and ingenious film; ingenious because com- 
monplace objects are uncommonly related to build an 
action without actors, yet the effect of which is vivid, 
witty and downright bold.’’ 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BODY 

by Willard Maas. 

An analogical pilgrimage of the body by close-ups and 
microphotography. Commentary by British poet George 
Barker. Restricted. 7 Minutes. Rental through Cine- 
ma 16. 

HERMAN WEINBERG: Author forthcoming, SIN AND 
CINEMA. 


“‘An ‘inevitable’ film, which will become in time, I arm 
sure, an American classic in its genre."’ 


: 
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GRYPHON PRODUCTIONS _ 


Kinesis 


presenting the best in documentary, experimental and nar- 
rative films. write for our free catalogue. 


566 Commercial Street, San Francisco 11, California 
54 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


DA N CE | N TH E S UN a film by SHIRLEY CLARKE 


A brilliant modern dance solo by 
Daniel Nagrin 


examines sources and motivations 
of a dance. 


16 mm-sound B-W 8 min. Rental 
theatrical use.). 


‘DANCE IN THE SUN is one of the 
finest modern dance films ! have 
shown to my classes. The spirit 
and motivation of Daniel Nagrin’s 
compositions was filmed with such 
sensitivity that it becomes a live 
theater experience.’ 


—E. S. Berlin, Teacher 
Morris High School 


— $6.00, print — $45.00 (For non 


Distributor: D. D. LIVINGSTON, 349 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


VIDEO 


Established 1949 


LATEST TYPE 
Automatic Equipment 


COMPLETE laboratory services 
for producers 
using the 
REVERSAL PROCESS 


NEGATIVE and POSITIVE 
DEVELOPING 


Write for price list 


131 West 23rd Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Tel.: WAtkins 4-6156 


Films by 


HUGO 


“BELLS OF ATLANTIS” * 
“JAZZ OF LIGHTS” * 
“AJI—YE” ** 


‘These three films place their 

creator among the most im- 

portant figures in the modern 
arts’. 

— Audio-Visual Guide, 

June, 1954 


Electronic music: 
Louis and Bebe Barron 


* Apply: lan Hugo, 35 W. 9 St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

** Apply: Brandon Films, Inc. 

200 W. 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Finest 
in American & Foreign Film Classics 


THE TITAN L’ATALANTE 
CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI ZERO DE CONDUITE 
THE LAST LAUGH THE TRIAL 
THE BLUE ANGEL NO RESTING PLACE 

LOUISIANA STORY MAN OF ARAN 
THE PRIZE VOLPONE 


Available exclusively from 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


13 East 37th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


Send for our latest catalog of outstanding features and short subjects on: 
Art; The Documentary; Experimental Films; Comedy, Cartoon and Satire; 
Mental Health Films; Music, Drama and The Dance; Films for Children. 


CINEMA 16 


the showcase for the independent film 


in New York: private screenings of film classics, 
documentary, poetic and avant-garde films of all nations. 


elsewhere: the most comprehensive library of Amer- 
ican experimental and avant-garde films available on a 
rental basis for home or film society use. 


information: 
Dept. FC, CINEMA 16, 175 Lexington Avenue, NYC 16 


‘ONE OF THE YEAR’S BEST! 


This ‘Martin Luther’ is a titan! Brilliant .. it could hardly 
be surpassed!” 


— Bosley Crowther, 
N. Y. Times 


A 
LOUIS de ROCHEMON?! 
Production 


with 
NIALL MacGINNIS 
as MARTIN LUTHER 


IRVING PICHEL 
Produced 

LOTHAR WOLFF 


ALLAN SLOANE and 
LOTHAR WOLFF 


A MAGNIFICENT MOTION 
PICTURE FOR OUR TIME! 


AMERICAN 


ART AND HISTORY FILMS 


Presents 


3 distinctive films for English, Art, History and Film Groups. 
Photographed and Directed by Lewis Jacobs. 


ode on a Grecian Urn 


by John Keats 


THE RAVEN 


by Edgard A. Poe 


Mathew Brady 


photographer of an era 


41 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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